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prevent Day UONSUMER CREDIT ceasting 





T THE OUTSET, it might be well to de- 
fine consumer credit. What is it? Credit 
from credo, I believe, credere, to have faith in, 
to believe in. Credit is a relationship where the 
one selling believes in the one buying. He has 
faith in his keeping his word to pay him at some 
future date. The business of the world is con- 
ducted largely on-credit. The consumer is the 
last one to whom the products of the factories, the 
fields and the mines are distributed. He does not 
pass it on; he uses it up. 

Consumer credit evolved in the early stages of 
man’s history. Probably came into being simul- 
taneously with the recognition of the right of 
private ownership. In that primitive community, 
one who had bad luck with a crop, or lost an 
animal, borrowed from his neighbor, and promised 
to pay him back later, by returning the same type 
of property, or something of equal value. It was 
a simple form of help to an unfortunate person 
from his more fortunate neighbor. That doctrine 
of helpfulness was one of the ethical standards 
of the church. There was no interest charged. 
I needed it, you had it, so you trusted me to pay 
you back when I could. As living became more 
complex, it was the practice to sell things on the 
promise of another to pay later, or to lend money 
on that same basis. 

In modern day mass production and intense specializa- 
tion, it is difficult to distinguish who is producer and who 
is consumer. Usually, each is both. Domestic distribu- 
tion has various ramifications. It might be well to 
consider that consumer credit means retail sales credit. 
It is not my intention to recite a maze of figures. 
However, the following are from the Federal Reserve 
Board: total amount of consumer credit at the end of 
1945, $6,605,000,000. That divides up somewhat as 
follows: installment automobile accounts, $227,000,000 ; 
other installment accounts, $676,000,000; installment 
loans with finance companies, $1,514,000,000; charge 
accounts, $1,930,000,000; and single-payment 
$1,487,000. 

When we talk about billions of dollars I am over- 
whelmed; although in recent years we have glibly dis- 
cussed billions as we talked about millions a decade or 


loans, 
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so ago. However, I would like to step down from this 
lofty plane of billions and discuss the subject of our 
retail accounts receivable. How we acquire them, how 
we handle them; and principally, how we operate under 
the controls that government has placed on us. Our 
accounts receivable with our customers fall into two 
broad classes: what are known as charge accounts and 
installment accounts. 


Charge accounts, which probably form the major por- 
tion of the business of department stores and specialty 
shops, are supposed to be, and largely are, matters of 
convenience. Customers in those stores are prone to 
make purchases in varying amounts every few days. In- 
stead of closing up a transaction by paying for it every 
time an item is bought, it has been customary to charge 
them to the customer’s account, rendering a bill at the 
end of the month, the general understanding being that 
it was to be paid within ten days, or within the fol- 
lowing thirty days. The fact that as a rule the majority 
of them are not settled that way does not affect the 
plan. Many stores are glad to have customers make that 
sort of charges, paying from time to time what is con- 
venient, always keeping the account at about the same 
general level. That goes on for years, sometimes for 
generations. The stores like it, and it is good business. 


Buying and Selling on Installments 


The other type of account, the installment account, 
is usually concerned with larger purchases. Buying and 
selling on installments, by the way, is of ancient lineage, 
if anyone is interested in checking it. However, the 
tremendous development of it has been in the past few 
decades, due principally to the need for distributing the 
products of mass production. It is a highly legitimate 
method of selling and is predicated upon the principle 
that the merchandise bought runs into more money than 
the buyer can conveniently pay at the time of purchase, 
that it involves merchandise of such value as to retain 
its worth to the purchaser beyond the period provided for 
the settlement in small payments. Home furnishings, a 
piano, a sewing machine, refrigerators, stoves, things of that 
sort, which have a long life, are things that young people, 
particularly starting housekeeping, would like to have and 
their possession makes a great difference in their happiness 
and comfort. But they have not enough money to pay in 
cash, so the installment plan of supplying them with 
the merchandise now and letting them settle for it over 
a period of regular payments, made as they receive their 
income, is perfectly legitimate and quite sound. Before 
the last war, the automobile trade generally was held to 
account for approximately one-half of the consumer in- 
stallment sale debt; furniture stores about one-fifth, de- 
partment stores about one-eighth, household appliance 
stores about one-tenth and jewelry stores about three 
per cent. 

Credit extended either on open account, or on the 
installment plan, is predicated on the traditional Three 
C’s: character, capability and collateral. All sellers 
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emphasize character and capability, but in the install- 
ment purchase the item of Collateral is also given con- 
sideration. The collateral is the merchandise purchased 
and extra collateral is never asked for. In installment 
selling, it is customary for the seller to retain title to the 
property until the merchandise is paid for. 

Credit selling, and especially installment selling, 
carries an element of concealed loss, which cannot be 
compensated for by modest interest or carrying charge. 
Actual losses are not great, but in ordinary times losses 
from repossessions arise and frequently amount to con- 
siderable money. My personal experience is that the 
majority intend, or at least hope, to be able to carry 
through their obligations. The deliberate dead beat is a 
rarity. ‘The trouble with most credit buyers is that they 
overstretch themselves: they buy more than they should, 
and buy from several different places, and burden them- 
selves with a total sum of obligations they cannot meet. 
The proper way to get an account started is to get it 
under way at once, not through any harsh methods, but 
to get started with the very first, second and third pay- 
ments. Get them in the habit of paying what they prom- 
ised, or as nearly as they can. 


Many years ago, the merchant, for the most part, 
carried his own credits. He borrowed money from the 
bank on his personal character, capability and collateral, 
his financial statement usually being sufficient. Such 
accommodation as he extended his: customers, whether 
charge customers or installment customers, was extended 
by him and settlements made directly at his office. In 
recent years, especially in the selling of automobiles on 
installments, there have come into being the finance 
companies. They make a practice of discounting the 
paper obligations that the merchants take from the cus- 
tomers, giving the merchant money with which to buy 
new inventory, and either collecting the account direct 
from the customer, or arranging with the merchant to 
collect it and remit to the finance company. Recently, 
this sort of financing has also been extended to the dis- 
counting of paper for furniture and kindred items, 
especially the appliance lines. The finance company, in 
turn, borrows from the commercial bank, sometimes on 
its notes, sometimes rediscounting the paper it has dis- 
counted from the merchant. 


Financing of Installment Sales 


With the tremendous amount of money in circulation 
and on deposit, the banks in consequence are concerned 
with how to put this immense amount of money to work. 
One of the methods that interest them greatly is the 
financing of installment sales. The American Bankers 
Association, through its deputy manager of the Consumer 
Credit Department, announced that more than 90 per 
cent of all banks in the United States will engage in 
some phase of consumer installment credit. Further, 
they contemplate providing a collection service in the 
consumer credit field, superior to anything yet developed. 
The banks are preparing to do this in both retail and 
wholesale ways: first, direct dealings with the merchant ; 
and second, the wholesale financing of finance companies, 
who will deal with the merchants. 

The home furnishing merchant, and that is the field 
with which I am most familiar, would prefer having his 
receivables financed in such a manner that payments will 


be made directly to the store, preferably by the customers 
coming in. Where accounts are sold outright to finance 
companies or to banks, customers deal directly with them, 
and the store, in effect, is on a cash basis; but the store 
runs the risk of losing much good will, which accrues 
from customers constantly visiting the store to pay on 
their accounts. This is known as “store traffic.” 

During the early thirties, the Federal Government, 
through the FHA, conducted a vigorous campaign en- 
couraging the selling of all sorts of electric appliances 
on extremely long-drawn-out installments. They even 
conducted a soliciting campaign with considerable vigor. 
The FHA man went along with the finance man urging 
every merchant to buy as much in the way of electric 
appliances as he could. The finance company took the 
paper directly from the merchant, paid him money, and 
in turn, had the backing of the government bureau. This 
was all designed to try to provide an outlet for the con- 
sumption of power, which was being developed by TVA 
and other similar projects. In this, the government en- 
couragement developed long-drawn-out terms of 4 to 5 
years. Even the bureau discontinued that after a couple 
of years. In the summer of 1941, the Federal Govern- 
ment completely reversed that position. The President 
issued an Executive Order, deliberately designed to dis- 
courage selling on installment terms and to create a 
rapid liquidation in the outstanding consumer accounts 
receivable. The President predicated his authority on 
an old Act which was born in World War I, known as 
the “Trading with the Enemy Act.” There was con- 
siderable questioning as to the Constitutionality of the 
Executive Order at the time, but so far as I know, it was 
never taken to a final decision in court. 


Administration of Regulation W 


Retail merchants throughout the country are fortunate 
in that this Executive Order was entrusted to the Federal 
Reserve Board for its evolvement and administration. 
Regulation W was evolved after discussions participated 
in by the Special Committee of the Federal Reserve Board 
headed by Hon. Ronald Ransom, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, as Chairman of the Committee. Present also were 
merchants, automobile dealers, representatives of finance 
companies, who were given full opportunity to present 
their views, and their views were given consideration. 

This meeting for the promulgation of Regulation W 
was probably where most merchants first became ac- 
quainted with what was later known as “Washingtonese.” 
We learned there that we were not merchants any more. 
We had become “Registrants.” Our customers had 
become “Obligors.”” Most of us made our first contact 
with the smart young men who were addressed as “Doc- 
tor’—brilliant, but with strange, unfamiliar theories of 
us, of economics. This committee achieved the purpose 
that the President’s Order called for. At the same time, 
it did not get excited.over a lot of what we later came 
to know as “New Deal” or “Left Wing” experiments. 

Thus, Regulation W came into being: first, it cur- 
tailed the volume of sales on installments considerably ; 
second, it caused a greatly accelerated flow of cash into 
the stores; and third, since almost all installment dealers 
were paying their taxes on what is known as the “Cash 
and Disbursement” basis, that is on the predicate that 
profit is not realized until collected; the net result was 
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that the curtailment of sales, which is the point where 
profit enters; and the increased flow of cash, created a 
situation where the income taxes paid by some companies 
frequently amounted to more than the money made for 
the period. The income tax burden, especially where 
excess profits were added, was particularly onerous dur- 
ing the years 1942 and 1943. Later, through the efforts 
of Senator George, the Treasury Department arrived at 
a formula whereby, under those unusual circumstances, 
excess profits taxes could be based on the accrual basis. 
There was considerable discussion as to the disadvantages 
which affected straight installment dealers, as compared 
with what are known as “charge account” dealers. All 
those items, however, were ironed out in presentations and 
considerations by the merchants and on the part of the 
Board. The general policies were evolved in Washington 
by the Big Board and the administration was decentral- 
ized to the 12 District Federal Boards. These District 
Boards, in turn, formed their own local advisory com- 
mittees. 


Does Not Like Government Controls 


While I do not like any government controls, except 
where absolutely necessary, I must say, in all fairness, 
that Regulation W as administered by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has been the smoothest, and most satisfactory 
of all the regulations affecting industry. As far as 
I am aware, there have been no crack downs, no threats, 
a minimum of annoying investigations and inspections. 
They have made no attempt to go into too much detail. 
They employed no amateur spies. 

The extent to which Regulation W has been self- 
enforced is clear evidence that merchants and other 
financing factors were giving wholehearted cooperation 
to fight inflation, even at the cost of reduced business to 
themselves. When Regulation W was first created, there 
were about 10 billion dollars outstanding in consumer 
credit. That was in 1941. During 1941 to 1944 this 
10 billions outstanding was reduced to half, 5 billions. 
It has now increased from 5 billions (the low point) to 
over 6 billions. This large reduction probably is not 
all accounted for by Regulation W, but reflects also a 
sharp wartime reduction in available things that people 
want to buy. Another thing the control has done is to 
create a tremendous liquidity in the conditions of mer- 
chants. Many who were never out of debt before, are 
out of debt now, have bank balances, or have invested 
the money in bonds or real estate. Probably, many stores 
will find it necessary later on to have a definite plan for 
financing their accounts, when merchandise comes on the 
market again in quantity and installment selling is again 
engaged in on a large scale. The regulation does operate 
in bringing closer together the supply of purchasing power 
and the supply of products. 

After several years’ experience with Regulation W, it 
has been interesting to note the differences in attitude 
with reference to it. It is interesting to note also that 
these attitudes have been largely along geographical lines. 
In some of the big Eastern cities, there has been a loud 
cry for abolition of all credit controls—immediate cessa- 
tion of Regulation W. In Western cities, out on the 
Pacific Coast particularly, they have in great numbers 
taken the opposite view. Those differences modify as one 
goes from East to West. It has been even seriously sug- 
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gested, to the extent of resolutions being passed by trade 
associations, urging that Congress enact a Statute to 
carry forward the credit control as a permanent regula. 
tion. 


The Regulation, as I understand it, expires with the 
end of the emergency. It may continue for another 6 
months. That is all right, but we should never advocate 
a permanent regulation. Our purpose should be to divest 
ourselves of all government controls as the emergency 
passes and get back to running our own _ businesses, 
Discussions have been held with the members of the 
Board, recommendations have been made by the National 
Retail Furniture Association, with reference to relaxing 
or streamlining Regulation W. And, in general, have 
been along the following lines: reducing required down 
payments; leaving length of terms as they are for awhile, 
with provision to increase length of terms gradually later; 
allowing for add-ons without down payment, to the ex- 
tent that the total credit existing within the original 
terms of the contract would not be increased ; and exempt- 
ing from down payments any article on which the cash 
price is $50 and less. In short, relaxing and simplifying, 
or, to use a modern expression, streamlining it. All to 
the end that when production comes back to the market, 
the regulation, having been gradually modified, may dis- 
appear altogether. In general, the regulation has reduced 
the average accounts outstanding in the installment stores 
about 50 per cent. 

It is my understanding that at the present time the 
Board does not contemplate any further changes in its 
regulations, until consumer goods come to the market 
in sufficient supply to meet demand. Unless an act is 
created to continue the regulation, it will be gradually 
released as conditions improve, until finally it is termi- 
nated. I do not advocate any government regulations 
in peace time. I believe in one of the best known maxims 
of Thomas Jefferson: “The best government is that 
which governs least.” But in time of war, businessmen 
recognize that they and their enterprises must come under 
control exactly like the careers and the lives of the 
young men who were called into the Armed Services, 
and they have given their sincere cooperation. 


Credit Control of Returning Veterans 


Considerable discussion has been engaged in with ref- 
erence to the proposed exemption from credit control of 
returning veterans. That is a hard one to answer. It is 
a subject that deserves discussion all by itself. Evolving 
also are plans looking toward offering a prefabricated 
house, fully. furnished to be sold as a package on install- 
ments. 


The purpose of Regulation W was an effort to hold 
down inflation. Inflation is a complicated subject, but 
the principles are simple. It is the presence of too much 
money and the absence of goods to absorb the money. 
In preparation for, and during the war, the government 
financed everything and helped its Allies by issuing bonds. 
The bonds were sold, the proceeds deposited in banks. 
Every bank in the country responded in swollen deposits. 
These vast amounts, running into hundreds of billions of 
dollars, unthinkable amounts, were in turn checked out 
by the government and its agencies. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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The office of the Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia 
above, is typical of thousands of offices that depend on 


pietured 
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machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 
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Ramblings from the SCRAPBOOK of Retail Credit 





HEN WE CONSIDER the short span 

through which retail credit has been moulded 
into shape, the credit sales managers and the retail 
credit bureaus throughout the country should be 
congratulated on the way it has justified itself dur- 
ing the past turbulent years. Our credit bureaus 
have been in existence about one-third of a cen- 
tury and a very few merchant-owned bureaus 
were formed prior to that time. Standard credit 
reports have been written only during the past 
three decades. Before that time the best we could 
get was a meager trade clearance and information 
obtained through inquiries from stores. One of 
the compensations for having lived and worked 
during this formative period is that of comparing 
conditions as they were in the beginning with 
those of the present. 

There is nothing more interesting than a consideration 
of the progress made along the trail of retail credit 
granting—the trail which developed into a road and 
then into the highway of commerce. From the country 
store’s O.K. to take out a new harness and pay for it 
when the crops came in, to the highly specialized adminis- 
tration of credit granting today, we find a vista of 
significant change. 

The strongest factor for which the credit sales execu- 
tives of today have to be grateful, is the handful of 
men associated with retail credit granting who had the 
ability and the fortitude to anticipate change, to visual- 
ize conditions to which the trend of their times was 
leading and to build into their activities certain ethics 
of credit. There is something inspiring in noting the 
urge of those connected with credit procedure to lift 
their work into that of a profession from the hit-and- 
miss, “If we don’t trust him someone else will,” stage 
of credit granting. We may find assurance that credit 
will be as stable as merchandising in the widespread 
movement to educate the public on the subject of credit, 
its importance, its use and its abuse and possibilities. 

The National Retail Credit Association for more than 
34 years has been building a great dam for the control 
of credit. Its preachments of sound credit practices, 
its education of credit sales managers in the best methods 
of credit control, its education of the public in the 
necessity of prompt payments, and its development of a 


W. W. WEIR gave this talk before a recent 
meeting of the Pasadena Merchants Associa- 
tion, Pasadena, Calif. Now retired, he was 
for 31 years Credit Sales Manager, The May 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. He has been a 
member of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion since its inception and is a former direc- 
tor. He is also a Past President of the Retail 
Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles. 
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vthrough your local bureau. 





W. W. WEIR — 


chain of credit reporting bureaus (with the credit records 
of individuals in the millions) like the dam in the river, 
holds back the stream of unwise credit business. Like 
all structures of human origin, it is not perfect. There 
are a few leaks: instances of below-par reporting service, 
lack of merchant or credit sales manager cooperation, 
competition in terms and lax collection methods, are 
frequently found where we expect them least. But as a 
whole it is the most efficient credit control system yet 
devised and when the test came during the last years of 
depression, it saved the retailer from disaster. : 

Now is the time to strengthen our structure to stop 
the leaks, so that all may feel certain of protection from 
any flood of unusual credit extension or abuse. The 
safeguarding of the billions of dollars of consumer credit 
requires a super-organization, which can be built and 
maintained only by the whole-hearted support of every 
retailer. In difference, lack of unity of purpose, false 
economy and failure to cooperate, make the leaks which, 
if not checked, can do much harm. The basic structure 
is sound—it would be folly to blow up the dam because 
of a few leaks for which individuals are responsible. 
It is also folly to stand idly by and watch these leaks 
increase. The thing to do is to throw our whole energy 
into strengthening the dam. As the dam in this case is 
the credit organization, it will be only as strong as its 
individual members make it. 


Properly Interviewing the Applicant 


In discussing the activities and functions of a credit 
sales manager, as we all have observed from lectures 
and discourses in the various trade journals, the trend 
of thought seems to be limited to the narrow sphere of 
the simple proceedings (well known to all of us) incident 
to accepting or rejecting applications for charge accounts. 

The responsibility of properly interviewing the appli- 
cant, as well as supervising the adopted system of follow- 
up collections, rests on the shoulders of the credit sales 
manager, who should be responsible for the entire opera- 
tions of his department. A thorough investigation of 

\gntecedents should be made, especially when it is the 
initial application of a newcomer in the community. 
When credit is established on inadequate information it is 
bound to lead to other accounts being opened on the 
original data with more than the average chance of 
developing unsatisfactory risks. Had the proper ante- 
cedent report been secured in the beginning through the 
local credit bureau, the subsequent losses would have 
been minimized. It is at all times advisable to come to 
a definite understanding with a credit applicant about 
the terms of payment as well as the credit line. 

There is an increasing importance for taking a com- 
plete application and in securing a verifying report 

No matter how the users 

of credit are made acquainted with your credit policy, we 
are agreed on the importance of conveying such informa- 
tion at the very outset of credit relations. There is not 
one of the functions of the credit man, at any time, that 
offers greater opportunity for real salesmanship, and good 
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will building for the entire store, than the customer inter- 
view. And in most cases this is the only personal contact 
the credit sales manager will ever have with the customer, 
so this is his one opportunity to sell the customer on the 
virtues of not only the credit sales department, but the 
various departments throughout the store. Remember, 
the first impression is the lasting impression, and the ap- 
plicant is likely to judge the service of the entire store 
by the reception and interest accorded on this first inter- 
view. Surely they are entitled to our undivided time and 
consideration. But aren’t we all careless and neglectful 
to some extent at least in this phase of service to our 
customers, remembering that it is through the eyes of the 
credit sales department, on that first visit, that the good 
will and favor of the customer is built for the entire store. 

We should capitalize on this opportunity to impress 
upon the customers that our store and its facilities, both 
physical and personal, are at their disposal, and that we 
welcome their comments and suggestions that we might 
be able thereby to render even a better service. This per- 
sonal interview with the credit sales manager is not prac- 
tical with some of the larger stores, but this does not dis- 
count its value. 

No longer do we have selling and non-selling em- 
ployees, producing and non-producing departments. We 
have merchandising-selling and service-selling. In chang- 
ing the name of the credit department to the credit sales 
department, management has recognized that every em- 
ployee is engaged in selling. ‘This includes every one in 
the service divisions, from the janitors to those holding the 
highest positions. While we do not all sell merchandise 
which can be seen, felt and compared, we do deal in that 
most obvious commodity known as good will. It is one 
of the chief assets of any business and we all have a com- 
mon interest in the success of our store. 

The subject of standardization could well be another 
consideration of the credit sales manager. As it is now, 
one can visit credit departments in several different stores 
in one city or in several different cities, and find hardly 
any two departments functioning alike in detail or with 
anywhere near the efficiency they could if a standard 
credit sales department plan of procedure were worked 
out and adopted. Standard practices and forms con- 
tribute much to the efficiency of the credit sales depart- 
ment. In spite of the fact that we may think our office 
has the best routine, there is always an opportunity to 
improve upon every procedure, if not in the saving of 
time, then to make doubly sure of accuracy and to guard 
against carelessness, to say nothing of establishing a basis 
for computing the figures which make statistics, so that 
they will be comparable. 

Someone must take the responsibility to help those 
coming up the line, those who will some day be the credit 
sales managers and the bureau managers, replacing those 
who have learned through the long route of hard knocks. 
It is not fair to let them make the same uncertain de- 
tours that circumstances forced on us. The credit pro- 
fession has its share of leaders and its opportunity for the 
development of leadership. What it needs is education 
of the entire group of credit workers and a standardiza- 
tion of its procedure. 

There never was a time in our history when knowledge 
and cooperation were not needed. There never was a 
time when knowledge and cooperation on credit matters 


were of such vital importance to the retail business. This 
is an age of organization and consolidation. We must 
learn to do those things which produce the best results. 
It is also an age of constant changes, and only through 
discussion and the exchange of ideas can we keep abreast 
of the times. Any time a credit man feels there is nothing 
more to learn about his business, he is not only at a stand- 
still, but he forms an obstacle in the progress of all credit 
men, which reflects to the detriment of their departments, 
and the entire field of credit activity. 


It would appear that the very first step in dignifying 
the credit sales department is education. This education 
may best be given through classes under the sponsorship of 
credit bureaus. In the meantime, let those already in the 
work see that those who assist now have some opportunity 
to learn the right way. The actual application of this 
prescription can well be divided into two study classes 
each year. The first could be held in the spring or fall 
for all those employed in credit work, not only the de- 
partment heads, the interviewers and the section heads, 
but the credit office stenographers, typists, filing and de- 
tail clerks, authorizers and messengers. 


Credit Educational Program 


The program to be effective is to be carried out in fact 
as well as in theory. Each step of credit work, from the 
greeting of the applicant and the taking of the applica- 
tion for credit, down through interpreting the credit re- 
port and final acceptance of the account or the referring 
of a bad account to the adjustment department of the 
credit bureau, should be described and dramatized at the 
classes. There should be no charge for this course, and 
the employees not only of the store’s credit department, 
but the employees of the credit bureau, should be invited 
to attend. Following that class, there should be held an 
advanced study class in credit fundamentals as outlined 
by the National Retail Credit Association, out of which 
the leaders are recruited. 


Credit sales managers have in their charge one of the 
largest investments in retail concerns and in order to dis- 
charge our responsibilities to the fullest, we cannot be 
slipshod in our methods of conducting our offices. One 
of the strongest links in the service required of the credit 
sales manager is that supplied by the credit bureaus. The 
importance of dispatch in furnishing reports, especially 
where it is necessary to develop foreign information, can- 
not be overemphasized. Every credit bureau should feel 
itself one office of a group and not an isolated concern 
with only its own selfish ends to meet. Cooperation, as the 
saying goes, is not sentiment, but an economic necessity 
and the sooner we awake to its importance the sooner will 
we reap the benefits of cooperation, which far overshadow 
the questionable satisfaction of a small, personal view- 
point. 


The importance of membership in the credit bureau is 
known to all of us. Regular attendance at credit meet- 
ings is also important. The purpose of these meetings is 
to bring closer together the credit sales managers with 
each other and result in combined thinking and planning 
to strengthen the community credit policy. All credit 
managers should take such a responsibility seriously. 
They should see that they have a representative present 


at such meetings even when they themselves cannot at- 
tend. toi 
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| Fiaged US BRIEFLY review the past several 
years to see where we have been as a helpful 
guide perhaps to where we are going. In 1942 
we went through the first wartime year since 1918. 
The predictions we heard in Spring, 1942, for 
the most part failed to materialize. The fore- 
casters of doom and disaster were discredited be- 
fore the year was over.. The prophecy was that 
merchandise would be impossible to get, rising 
prices would lead to wild inflation, price ceilings 
would ruin prospects of fair gross margins, rising 
taxes and pressure for more taxes would curtail 
purchasing power to a point where volume could 
not be maintained in the Fall of 1942. All of us 
suddenly became military strategists endowed with 
the power and vision to plan and execute military 
campaigns in a manner far excelling those people 
who had made preparation for war their life’s 
work. 

Toward the end of 1942, we began to realize that 
maybe our chosen leaders did know something about wag- 
ing war. We began to see that the conversion of civilian 
production to military needs had been speeded up to the 
stage where the nation’s welfare was being reasonably 
safeguarded—and maybe it was well for us to tend to 
our own business, which was to serve in the civilian army 
and do the best job that could be done. We learned that 
goods were hard to get—but we got them. We learned 
that price ceilings were difficult to interpret; but while 
these regulations were bothersome, their purpose was to 
stabilize our economy and prevent disastrous inflation 
that could wreck the very things we were fighting for. 

In 1942 we learned about inventory controls and we 
were afraid of their possible effects. When the actual 
control orders were issued we saw that perhaps the effects 
would not be too stringent after all. 

We went into 1943 with the same problems we had in 
1942. Supply of goods became tighter in relation to 
demand—services were curtailed further because of in- 
creasing manpower and material shortages. We won- 
dered how much longer we could go before the trend of 
sales turned downward. 1944 was another such year and 
so was 1945 until VE Day and VJ Day and at least the 
unofficial end of the war. 

All during the period of the war with all the restric- 
tions, controls, inconveniences real and imaginary, what 
happened to retail sales? For the country as a whole; 
1945 was 11% ahead of 1944, 23% ahead of 1943, 


MOREY SOSTRIN is President, Younkers 
of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. He gave this talk 
at the annual conference of District Six, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa, March 17-19, 1946. 
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LOOKING AHEAD in seecaiting — mosey sos 


38% ahead of 1942, 55% ahead of 1941, 81% ahead 
of 1940 and 94% ahead of 1939. 

There were government officials, economists, leaders 
of industry, who sincerely believed once the war was 
over reconversion and readjustments from a military to 
a civilian economy would bring about sharp unemploy- 
ment—maybe 8,000,000, 10,000,000 or even as much as 
15,000,000 unemployed. Business and industrial activity 
was forecast as severely slumping—for six months or 
a year until reconversion had been accomplished. With 
large unemployment it seemed logical for the forecasters 
to predict a drop in retail sales. The reverse as we know 
has been true. Unemployment has been nowhere near 
the gloomy forecasts made. Despite strikes, long and 
protracted, affecting some of our most basic industries, 
despite pressures and threats of labor disorder, recon- 
version has actually gone on much more smoothly than 
expected. In spite of all merchandise shortages, real 
and imaginary, in spite of uncertainties and fears, in 
spite of troubled international conditions, retail sales so 
far in 1946 have gone ahead setting all-time records in 
January and February and so far this Spring. 

Why is retail business so much better than we thought 
it might be a few months ago? From the figures avail- 
able after the war and the way things looked late in the 
Fall 1945, it appeared that a reduction in national in- 
come of about 8 billion dollars or about 10 per cent for 
Spring 1946 was a reasonable estimate. However, the 
cut in taxes and the drop in individual savings due largely 
to the discontinuance of War Bond Drives has more 
than offset the income decrease; therefore, retail business 
is bound to be better in Spring 1946 than last year. 


National Income Has Not Decreased 


National income instead of going down 8 billion as 
earlier predicted has not decreased nearly that much 
and today it looks like Spring 1946 income. will be only 
a very small fraction under Spring 1945. Actually, 
retail business in practically all localities is limited only 
by the amount of good merchandise available. There 
will not be enough goods in Spring 1946 in almost all 
classifications to satisfy the demand nor drain off the 
huge supply of dollars aching to be spent. Our economy 
is heavily inflated. With production of civilian goods 
still much: under the demand, with increases in basic 
wage rates, people this Spring will be earning more 
money and bidding for scarce goods. That, of course, 
increases inflationary pressures. 

It will be a catastrophe to retailers if OPA is not 
extended beyond its present expiration date. With all 
its faults and imperfections, with all its complicated 
regulations, with some of its poor decisions and judg- 
ments, it would be tragic to eliminate price ceilings at a 
time when the inflationary pressures are so great. No one 
likes regulation except perhaps the Dictator or Regulator; 
but humans being what they are, it is necessary to curb 
the greed for profit, the desire for temporary gain regard- 
less of the effect on the nation. The time for lifting price 
controls is when supply of goods comes near to equalling 
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demand for goods. When‘ that time comes, in any in- 
dustry or segment of industry, item by item, let us then 
remove the controls and let competitive forces keep prices 
in reasonable check from that point on. 

With the war over since last August it is difficult to 
think that shortages of goods will continue all through 
this year. It was said that automobiles would be avail- 
able in sizeable quantity in six months from August. 
How many people have new cars today? You recall 
radios would be delivered in quantity in thirty to sixty 
days. They are still a very scarce article. How about 
refrigerators and washing machines, automatic laundries, 
dishwashers and some of the dream postwar promises of 
manufacturers; how about nylon hose and men’s shirts, 
women’s underwear and men’s suits; how about shoes 
and towels and bed sheets? We think the scarcities will 
continue throughout 1946, despite OPA adjustments 
and price increases to manufacturers to permit them 
profitable operation, because the demand in our country 
and all over the world is almost beyond imagination. 
Our own production increases have been delayed in most 
industries, by reconversion, strikes, need for price adjust- 
ments, etc. In addition, production in the rest of the 
world has also been delayed way beyond original esti- 
mates; foreign demand will be competing to buy our 
products for many reasons, both humanitarian and business 
reasons. ‘This demand must be met. 

All this adds up to tremendous unfilled demand for 
goods of all kinds, high average income earning and large 
savings in the hands of consumers until now unable to 
satisfy their yearning for goods. It cannot help but add 
up to good retail business for 1946 and for some years 
to come. The recent settlements of the steel strike, the 
General Motors and General Electric strikes seem to 
point to clearing the important hurdles for full spéed 
ahead. I hope the present troubled world situation settles 
down to a pattern of understanding and cooperation, so 
that equitable peace settlements may be made to assure 
a long era of harmony and we may not be troubled by 
the recurrence of disastrous wars which upset our lives 
and plans. 


Reconverting to Peacetime Economy 


As retailers we have the problem of reconverting, to 
a peacetime economy. We have to rebuild and improve 
our physical facilities, our services, our standards and 
our organization. While goods are scarce, and prac- 
tically anything will sell, there may not seem to be any 
urgent necessity for restoring services discontinued in the 
last few years; but our customers will not be as tolerant, 
patient and uncomplaining now as they were during the 
war with its accepted restrictions. 

We have the job of trying to reestablish quality 
standards in many lines where quality deterioration has 
been marked. Sound manufacturers mindful of their 
own competitive positions will see the wisdom of this 
course as soon as it is possible. 

More and more this year there will be greater quan- 
tities of preticketed goods available to us at prices set 
by OPA. Although the gross profit margins in many 
cases are too low for comfort, yet sound merchants will 
sell all of this goods the public wants with no restraint, 
because there is such a vast hunger for goods and it is 
the merchant’s obligation to fill those wants for his cus- 


tomers. 





During the war years and even now outstanding orders 
and merchandise commitments have been at staggering 
figures. It seemed to be the only way to get goods. In 
many departments, because deliveries were made only on 
40 per cent or 50 per cent of outstanding orders, com- 
mitments were allowed to pyramid. The time may 
soon be here when such outstanding orders will need more 
careful scrutiny, because if our production lines really 
get going, it is a dangerous practice to place orders six 
months, twelve months and more in advance. We will 
have to get back to some of the basic merchandising 
principles of prewar for sound operation. 


Selling Goods on Allotment Basis 


During the war and even now, most manufacturers are 
selling goods on an allotment basis. Because an item 
sold quickly and in many cases stores could not reorder 
even if they wanted to, the impression became rather 
widespread that since unit control records had little 
practical value at this time—that it would be best to 
discontinue them. To discard unit controls is a serious 
error. I am sure you are familiar with the long, tedious 
process of educating and persuading the merchandise staff 
and buyers to adopt unit controls as useful tools for in- 
telligent merchandising. If for no other reason than 
maintaining the continuity of unit controls in stores, the 
expense involved is worth while, for otherwise we will 
have a real job of reselling our organizations for the need 
of unit controls in a period sometime ahead when they 
will again be vital. While selling is no problem now, 
and the procurement of goods is of major importance, the 
time will come again when good records of the movement 
of goods will prove invaluable aids in the highly competi- 
tive period which is inevitable. In addition to unit con- 
trols more and more stores will break down merchandise 
lines into more and more classifications so that the spot- 
light will be put on almost every item in order to be 
sure of getting the most in sales and realizing the greatest 
gross profit margins. 

The war period has taught us the value of developing 
a close partnership cooperative basis with our manufac- 
turers and resources. Those stores who were fair, 
decent and considerate with their manufacturers have had 
a fair share of available goods. ‘Those who engaged in 
sharp practices have found their imagined shrewdness and 
trading ability a boomerang in the face of conditions of 
the past several years. Those who work with under- 
standing and mutual trust, with loyalty and respect, aim- 
ing to achieve a mutual profit, have had excellent divi- 
dends in the days gone by and are enjoying the fruits 
of decent relationships now. We foresee an even greater 
development of close, harmonious partnerships with the 
sound, alert, ingenious manufacturers in our markets. 

Retailers currently are questioning themselves about 
whether the return of merchandise in hard lines, which 
already is adding substantially to their present volume, 
will affect the sales of women’s and children’s apparel 
and accessories which have had such tremendous growth 
in the war years. To date that has not happened and 
it is our belief that availability of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radios, furniture, carpets, stoves, etc., will not, to 
any appreciable extent, hurt the apparel and accessory 
business. 

(Turn to “Retailing,” page 12.) 
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Use and Control of Credit in a Small Business 
(New York State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York, published in cooperation 
with the Associated Credit Bureaus of New York State, 
Inc.; Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc.; and 
the National Retail Credit Association ; 25 pages, free) — 
This handy booklet was prepared as a helpful guide for 


those just getting started in business. It explains how to 
establish a credit policy, how to control credit, how to 
handle applications for credit and how to collect accounts. 


aa) 

Practical Financial Statement Analysis (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 681 pages, $6.50)—In this book is de- 
scribed the technique of sales analysis applicable to small 
business; of comparative and internal analysis of balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements of commercial and 
industrial business, large and small; and of surplus ac- 


counts. 
na] 
S 


What Will Social Security Mean to You? 
(American Institute for Economic Research, 54 Dunster 
St., Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 88 pages, $1.00) 
—lIn six chapters this booklet tells how the Social Security 
Act will affect your personal and business interests. It 
tells what kind of insurance is suitable to supplement your 
Social Security benefits, as well as other valuable informa- 


tion. 

Sequential Analysis of Statistical Data: Ap- 
plications (Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York 27, N. Y., 300 pages, $6.25)—This 
statistical method is used for analyzing data while they 
are being collected rather than after. Reduces amount 
of data needed about 50 per cent and eliminates large 
proportion of errors. Saved one aircraft industry $300,- 
000 in one plant alone during war. 


ay 


The Economics of Housing (King’s Crown Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York, 169 pages, $2.50)— 
It is difficult to analyze.the housing situation from a prac- 
tical viewpoint. Shelter is not a commodity to be stored 
or shipped and it cannot easily be separated from its social 
background. Often the land is completely out of key 
in terms of value with the housing on it. Apparent 
values and realizable values of housing rarely coincide. 
It is not strange, therefore, that most books on the study 
of housing valuation tend to be abstract and speculative. 
This book, however, in an objective tone throughout, 
brings the economics of housing down to earth. The first 
step in the book is to analyze; second, to select; and the 
third step is application. Among the subjects discussed 


are: Value of Urban Housing, Usual Ratio of Rental 
to Value, Ratio of Gross Rental to Family Income, and 
Equilibrium of Cost and Value. 
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“Retailing” 









Hard lines will again be bought on the installment 
or club plan basis as people seem to prefer to buy items 
of substantial dollar amount in this way. We all know 
how installment sales dropped during the war, the reason 
being that the merchandise historically bought on install- 
ments had disappeared from the market. 

I have purposely refrained from talking about credit 
and credit managers up to this point, because I am sure 
you know much more about it than I ever will. How- 
ever, there are some points about a credit operation in a 
store from the standpoint of management that may be of 
interest to you. 

1. A credit manager is a trust officer for a large sum 
of money in the average store. He needs a knowledge 
of people, sound judgment and tact. He has to know 
when to be firm and when to be lenient. He has 
to respect confidences because like a doctor or a lawyer 
he needs to know a lot about his client’s confidential affairs. 

2. He should be constantly aware that credit is a 
selling tool, which, when properly used, makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to sales. Therefore, a good credit 
manager has to be that rare combination of sales manager 
and banker too. He should be cheerful and pleasant, 
easy to approach yet analytical and decisive. 

3. Realizing that a credit manager is responsible for 
large sums of money invested in accounts receivable 
it is mecessary to. be safeguarding these accounts by 
constantly reviewing them to see that they are being 
properly liquidated. ‘There is no wisdom in valuing an 
account except realistically. Just like obsolete merchan- 
dise it is often necessary to have the courage to face a 
loss if it exists and to take it instead of hopefully praying 
that somehow a poor account will eventually pay up. 

4. We take the view that a good credit manager be- 
comes a partner to a transaction when credit is granted. 
If after proper and complete investigation the facts war- 
rant the extension of credit, then we should do all we can 
to help meet a customer’s problems in the event some 
unforeseen event, causes some deviation from the original 
agreement. 

5. We have seen some unhappy credit managers so 
pessimistic in their outlook that their first view of a 
prospective customer is that of a potential loss. We 
would rather look upon customers as potential profits 
and do all we can to make suitable arrangements that 
will leave the customer a friend of the store. 


Credit Manager’s Problems 


During the war and even now so long as Regulation 
W is in effect the credit manager’s problems are few. 
Exercise of judgment has been at a minimum, collections 
have been no problem, accounts have been promptly paid 
and any pressure for collections could be blamed on 
Government Regulations. Those days may soon be 
over and although we want to retain the good principles 
of the regulations we will want more flexibility in 
meeting particular situations. The time will come 
when credit extension can be a tremendous stimulation 
to sales, to increased production, to a higher standard 
of living and a better way of life. wk 
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JourneyingAs of the General Manager « « x L. S. Crowder 


SPENT SUNDAY, January 13, in New Orleans, follow- 
ing the Past Presidents’ Club Dinner the evening before. 

Reached San Antonio about 4:00 Monday afternoon and 
was met at the station by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert A. Marbach. 
Gilbert, who for many years was connected with the City 
Water Board, is now in charge of the Collection Department 
(a new department) of the Retail Merchants Association, and 
is doing a splendid job. I could not get a room at the hotel 
until the 6:00 p.m. check-outs. We had dinner together at 
the St. Anthony Hotel, after which I accompanied Mr. Mar- 
bach to the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Retail 
Merchants Association. I spoke to them briefly on the ad- 
vantages of consumer newspaper educational publicity and the 
importance of having a Community Credit Policy ready for 
adoption when Regulation W is rescinded—probably in the 
late summer or early fall of 1947. 

Calls were made Tuesday morning and afternoon on R. E. 
Seng and Frank Seffel, San Antonio Public Service; Miss Ada 
Shepherd, Frank Brothers; W. S. Holman, Stowers Furniture 
Co.; Miss Virginia Lucchese, Lucchese Realty Co., who was 
Credit Manager of the Gunter Hotel when our convention 
was held in San Antonio in June, 1940; C. C. Witchell, 
Manager of the Retail Merchants Association and Tony 
Tarin, Assistant Manager of the Association and Secretary of 
the San Antonio Retail Credit Association. 

The regular Tuesday luncheons are always well attended 
and I time my visits to San Antonio, whenever possible, so 
as to attend the weekly meetings. It was my pleasure to dis- 
cuss the eventual lifting of Government credit control and 
the necessity for a sound credit policy to take its place. 

Wednesday mo ning I left for Austin, for a noon meeting 
of that association at the Austin Hotel. It was attended by 
45 to 50, including several members of the Wholesale Associa- 
tion. Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, was to address the Whole- 
sale group the following week and members of the Retail 
group were invited to attend. 

Returned to San Antonio on the late afternoon train, so 
my calls were limited. Did see former National Director 
Francis Amsler of E. M. Scarbrough & Sons, and Horace 
Barnhart of the Credit Bureau (‘Honest Horace” to his 
friends), who has the distinction of being Secretary of both 
the Wholesale and Retail groups. Also called on Charles T. 
Lux, Secretary of the Retail Merchants Association of Texas, 
but he was out of the office. Saw him later at the luncheon. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Marbach and Miss Lucchese met me at the station and we 
had dinner at La Fonda, where delicious Mexican food is 
served. We never miss an opportunity to have dinner there. 
Had hoped to see Mrs. Adolf Grasso, widow of my old friend 
who for a great many years was Secretary of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association, but she was ill. 


Arrived in San Antonio about 7:00 p.m. 


Thursday morning, a little after seven o'clock, Gilbert 
Marbach and I left for Corpus Christi, a distance of 165 
miles, which required about three hours to drive. Called on 
Fred R. Medlen of Lichtenstein’s, President of the Corpus 
Christi Association. Luncheon was held at the Driscoll Hotel 
and it proved to be an overflow meeting. Again I talked on 
Community Credit Policies and suggested several changes in 
the policy then under consideration by Corpus Christi. 


I made only a few calls, as we were due back in San An- 


tonio by 7:30 to keep a dinner engagement. We did call on 
Gordon Lewis of the Credit Bureau, who by the way has 
the reputation in Texas of operating one of the best bureaus 
in the Southwest. 
Credit Bureaus of America. We also called on E. P. Thomas, 


Gordon is a Director of the Associated 


Manager of the Collection Department. 

Returned to Austin Friday morning and, accompanied by 
Mr. Barnhart, I spent most of the day making calls on mem- 
bers of the Credit Bureau, both Wholesale and Retail. Called 
on Harold Leveen of Reynolds-Penland Company, a former 
President of the Associated Retail Credit Men, and Malcolm 
R. Gregory of the Guaranty Finance Company. 

That evening my daughter and I were dinner guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnhart at the Austin Hotel. Most of Satur- 
day was spent with my daughter, a senior at the University 
of Texas. ‘That evening Betty and two of her friends were 
my guests at E] Charro for a Mexican dinner. 
saw a very good basketball game between the University of 
Texas and Texas Christian University of Fort Worth, which 
was won by the University of Texas. 

At 9:30 Sunday morning I left for Dallas, where | arrived 
about 3:30 in the afternoon. Calls were made Monday on 
Claud Walker, Titche-Goettinger Co., President of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Manager’s Association; Past President Robert 
A. Ross and F. Wm. Johnson of Neiman-Marcus. Mr. John- 
son and I were luncheon guests of Mr. Ross. 

Was very much interested in the nylon hosiery promotion 
of Neiman-Marcus. A circular was sent to their charge cus- 
tomers, which read as follows: 


Later we 


YOU are invited to join the Neiman-Marcus Nylon Hosiery 
Club of the Month. Your membership will entitle you to 
twelve pairs of nylon stockings for the period of one year, 
deliveries to your home to begin late in December 1945 and 
the month and January. 

We are adopting this plan of selling you nylon stockings 
because we think it is the fairest and most equitable way we 
can apportion them to our customers. It will save you the 
discomfort and tiresome inconvenience of standing in line. 





NEIMAN-MARCUS 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Please enroll me as a member of the Neiman-Marcus Nylon Hosiery 
Club of the Month. As a member I will receive twelve pairs of nylon 
stockings during the year at ceiling prices, delivery to begin late in 


December 1945. Membership may be cancelled in writing at any time. 


PLEASE DETACH BEFORE MAILING 


ee ee ee eee wen ene Oe we ew ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee teens —_ 


NEIMAN-MARCUS 
NYLON HOSIERY CLUB 


Mrs. A. B. Cantwell 
19h6 Victory Drive 
Dallas 99, Texas 





(0 snort 
SIZE = - 0 Mepium 
Note: At first we may be able to supply only (-1o0Ne 
the regular lengths. 
SIGNED. 





If your address is not exactly as above, please note correction. 
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All will be post-war nylons, in 30 and 40 denier weights, 
in new colors, from America’s finest makers. Here are the 
details about the Club: oie ; 

1. In accepting the plan, your membership in the Neiman- 
Marcus Nylon Hosiery Club of the Month will be subject to 
your cancellation in writing at any time. 

2. Prices will be established by the O.P.A. Hose will be 
charged to your account at time of shipment. There will be 
a minimum mailing charge on all deliveries. In the event 
delivery restrictions are lifted, mailing charges will apply 
only to out-of-town deliveries. 

3. Delivery will begin late in December and the month of 
January, the exact time being contingent upon deliveries from 
the mills to us. Naturally the plan is subject to delay due to 
manufacturing problems. 

4. As supplies increase, additional pairs will be available 
to members. 

5. To apply for membership fill out the enclosed card which 
is postage-paid, and return to us. 

The card, copy of which appears on page 13, was enclosed and 
in the month of January 42,000 pairs of nylon stockings were 
mailed to Neiman-Marcus charge customers. Under condi- 
tions outlined in the circular, each customer is to receive a 
pair each month for 12 months. According to Mr. Johnson, 
they expected to increase the list substantially, as they were 
then preparing to send invitations to cash customers. The 
only difference in the handling of the two types of customers 
was that the cash customer would remit each month prior 
to delivery. The amazing thing was not the number of club 
members, but the commitment of Neiman-Marcus to deliver 
3,500 dozen pairs of nylons each month for a year. Know- 
ing the store and its ability to “follow through,” I realize that 
they also had advance commitments from sources which would 
Filling 


of the orders, mailing to customers, etc., was on a mass pro- 


enable them to “put across” 


this unusual promotion. 
duction basis and, as explained by Mr. Johnson, a very eco- 
nomical operation. 


Monday and Tuesday Calls in Dallas 

Monday afternoon and Tuesday calls were made on R. E. 
Hill, E. L. Pollock, and Holmes Green, W. A. Green Co. 
(my old store, which I left in 1918). Discussed the ad- 
vantages of cycle billing with Messrs. Green, Pollock and Hill 
and urged Mr. Green to send Mr. Hill to Cleveland to visit 
the exhibits of equipment and to discuss the plan with dele- 
gates at the conference. Am satisfied they will adopt cycle 
billing, possibly the first store in Dallas to do so. Was sorry 
to miss my friend W. A. Green, Jr., President of the com- 
pany, who was in New York. 

Called.on H. M. Tobolowsky and L. N. Bromberg, Presi- 
dent of E. M. Kahn & Co., who is a strong supporter of 
Regulation W; J. O. Yeargan and E. P. Kirkpatrick of Fakes 
Furniture Co.; Fred W. Marth and Arthur L. Kramer, Presi- 
dent of A. Harris & Co., who does not favor Regulation W 
but believes in sound credit, administered, however, without 
the dictation of Government; Gus Cohen, Linz Jewelry Co., 
a charter member of the Dallas Association; Zern M. Hawk, 
Sanger Brothers; C. Hal Jones, Hunt Dry Goods Co., First 
Vice-President of the Association; E. C. Paxton, Dallas Power 
& Light Co., Robert Akins, formerly Credit Manager and 
President of the Dallas Association, Clyde Dennis, now Credit 
Manager, and Myron Everts, Arthur A. Everts Co. My 
friend of more than thirty years, Arthur A. Everts, founder of 
the business, was in New York. 

Learned that my friend E. A. Thatcher, a charter member 
of the Dallas Association and for many years with Volk Broth- 
ers, had retired a few months before, so was unable to see him. 
W. C. Goodman of Reynolds-Penland Co., President of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas, on whom I called, ex- 
plained that he would not get to Cleveland because of the 
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State Association meeting being scheduled for early in June, 
Warren Taliaferro of Dreyfuss & Son was out when I called 
but did see John L. Cottingham, Cottingham & Barham, and 
W. H. “Joe” Bailey, who operates the Collection Department, 
My last call was on J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., whom I have 
known since he was a youngster and who not only manages 
a large and successful credit bureau but serves as Secretary of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas and the Dallas 
Association. He is also Past President of the Associated Credit 
While in his office his mother, a de- 
lightful southern lady and a friend of more than a quarter 
of a century, telephoned to say that Howard (Ed’s brother) 
who had been in the Navy, had just landed in California and 


would soon be home. 


Bureaus of America. 


On Monday evening, January 21, a group of the key credit 
managers attended a dinner at the Adolphus Hotel. Follow- 
ing the business session, we played poker until midnight. 
The winners, as | remember them, were Robert A. Ross and 
Rowan FE. Hill. As usual, I was on the losing side. 

Reached Fort Worth about 10:30 Wednesday morning and, 
accompanied by A. A. Billingsley of the Credit Bureau, called 
on J. Price Olive, The Fair Store, John R. Clark, Monnig 
Dry Goods Co., H. H. Fox and John C. Griffith, W. C. 
Stripling Dry Goods Co., and Owen M. Jones, Washer 
Brothers. The regular weekly luncheon meeting was held 
at the Texas Hotel and E. S. Weidruff, La Cava’s, Inc., Presi- 
dent of the Association, presided. Stressed the advantages 
of sound credit and the importance of adopting a credit policy 
to become effective when Regulation W is rescinded. 

Left for St. Louis at 3:30 that afternoon, where I arrived 
the next morning, January 24, at 8:30. 

President Paddon and I were on our way East Friday, 
February 8. Spent Saturday in Baltimore and called on J. W. 
Mehling, Retail Merchants Credit Bureau; National Director 
J. F. Eichelberger, The Hub; L. W. Hilbert, Stewart & Co., 
G. E. Harris, The May Company, and E. A. Epstein, Hochs- 
child-Kohn Company. At noon we were luncheon guests of 
President Paddon at Miller’s. 

Left Sunday morning for New York to attend the North- 
eastern Credit Conference, the annual meetings of Districts 
2 and 12, and the Credit Bureaus of the Northeastern States. 
A number of the Washington members were on the same 
train, which gave us an opportunity to visit and President 
Paddon a chance to get better acquainted. Part of Sunday 
afternoon and that evening were spent in the Washington 
Association headquarters rooms, talking and watching the gin 
rummy experts, Roscoe Reichard, Abe Coonin and S, E. 
Collegeman, play the game as only experts can play it. Abe 
Coonin walked off with the money, whether due to luck or 
good playing I was unable to find out. 

Attended the sessions all day Monday, the breakfast of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of the District on Tuesday 
morning at 7:30 (got out of a sick bed to be present) and was 
The after- 
noon was spent in bed and the house physician was called that 
night. He informed me that I had acute bronchitis, tempera- 
ture 102 degrees, and prescribed penicillin. Six tablets did 
the trick, and when the doctor called Wednesday morning, 
my temperature was normal and he approved of my return- 
ing home by plane. Was scheduled to be in Philadelphia for 
a luncheon Thursday noon, the 14th, and that night was 
to address the Wilmington, Delaware, group. President 
Paddon telephoned both cities and explained that I had been 


instructed to return home. Mr, Paddon insisted that I use 


at the morning session and luncheon on Tuesday. 
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his plane transportation; he was assured passage to Washing- 
ton, but from there west was uncertain. He made it, how- 
ever, but we were grounded at Louisville because of bad 
weather (blizzard) in St. Louis. Left Louisville Thursday 
afternoon and reached St. Louis about 5:00 (one hour late), 
after one of the roughest trips, from Evansville, I’ve ever 
expe! enced. 

The attendance in New York was excellent—something 
over 300 registrations—the program was a good one, and 
| am sure everyone got a great deal out of the addresses, 


The address of Leo M. 


Cherne, and a very excellent one, appeared in the April 


discussions and personal contacts. 


Crevir Wor.p. It is informative and well worth reading. 
A. B. Buckeridge of the Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
and members of the committee are to be congratulated on 
a job well done. 

Shortly after my return from New York I left for Mem- 
phis, February 20. Was met at the airport by John L. 
Glankler, Vice-President of the John Gerber Company and 
President of the Memphis Association; M. B. Silverson, 
Darden-Smith Jewelry Co., and E. S. Eddins of the Credit 
Bureau. After checking in at the hotel we went to Gerber’s, 
where ten or twelve of the key credit managers were luncheon 
guests of Mr. Glankler. President Paddon did not arrive 
in time for luncheon and in the afternoon we had time to 
We did see H. G. Orndorff of 


Lowenstein’s, J. J. Valentine, for many years Credit Man- 


make only a few calls. 


ager of Goldsmith’s and now Secretary of the Associated 
Retailers, and E. S. Eddins of the Credit Bureau. 


my first visit to Memphis for several years. 


It was 


On Wednesday night we enjoyed dinner at the Peabody 
Hotel, which was the regular monthly meeting. Members 
present exceeded 100. Mr. Glankler presided and President 
Paddon delivered the principal address. 1 followed him 
with brief remarks on credit trends, and outlined the ad- 
vantages of a Community Credit Policy. 

Left by plane Thursday morning for Nashville, and we 
were met at the airport by W. Harvey King, Tennessee 


Adjustment Service and President of the Nashville Associa- 























tion, Hugh L. Reagan, Cain-Sloan Co., a National Director, 
Ben C. Nance and R. E. Buckingham of the Credit Bureau. 
We enjoyed a delicious luncheon, guests of the Nashville 
Association, at The Rawlings, fifteen miles from the city. 
Those present were W. Harvey King, Hugh L. Reagan, Ben 
C. Nance, E. B. Thweatt, H. N. Lampley, R. E. Buckingham, 
Mrs. Josephine Moss, Mrs. Mary Lemmer, Mike Wilson, 
E. E. Paddon and myself. 

That evening the banquet celebrating the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Nashville Retail Credit Bureau 
was held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel. More than 150 
President King of the Nashville Association 
was Toastmaster and brief talks were made by all at the 
head table which is shown in the photograph below. 

On Thursday afternoon and Friday morning calls were 
made on P. G. Wright, W. L. Hailey & Co., Past President 
of District 4; L. L. Wright, Joseph Frank & Son; H. G. 
Aldred, Nashville Trust Co.; E. B. Thweatt, Keith- 
Simmons Co.; Hugh L. Reagan, Cain-Sloan Co.; Ben C. 
Nance, Nashville Credit Bureau; and W. Harvey King, 


Tennessee Adjustment Company. 


were present. 


On Friday morning at 7:30 we enjoyed a delicious break- 
fast at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Reagan. 
breakfast, 
(courtesy of W. E. Smith, one of Nashville’s leading grocers), 


It was a real 


southern grapefruit, Tennessee country ham 
hot biscuits, red gravy, preserves and coffee. It was a repast 
fit for a king. Present for breakfast, in addition to Mr. and 
Mrs, Reagan and their daughter, were: Mrs. Rhue Roberts, 
sister of Mrs. Reagan, W. E. Smith, who ably assisted Mrs. 
Reagan, Messrs King, Buckingham, Paddon and myself. It 
was not convenient for Messrs. Wilkinson, Roberts and Nance 
to be with us. 

Left Nashville Friday afternoon, after nearly two days, 
every minute of which was full of action. Thank you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reagan, thanks, Harvey King, and Nashville 
for your splendid hospitality and for the wonderful job you 
are doing for the National Association. 

Journeyines for June will cover visits to Toronto and 
Ottawa, Canada, and Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver, 
Colorado. kk 














® Left to right are: E. B. Thweatt, Keith Simmons Hardware Co.; Ben C. Nance, Presiden 
Retail Credit Bureau; L. 8. Crowder; W. Harvey King, President, Nashville Retail Credit As 
N.B.C.A.; W. E. Wilkinson, Vice-President, American National Bank; Hugh L. Reagan, Ca 






and General Manager, Nashville 
sgciation; E. E, Paddon, President, 
h-Sloan Co.; E. C. Harlan, gentle- 






man farmer, Bureau Manager from its founding until a year ago; and W. H. Bennett, Commerce Union Bank, charter member 


of the Nashville Association. 
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The Credit Department's Responsibility 


To the _ ne ere 


HEN RETAILING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS were small, one-room enterprises, 
the principal concern of the owner was to take 
care of his customers and manage his business so 
that he kept out of the red if possible. While he 
discharged his responsibility to his community, 
the problem of whether or not he thrived or 
failed, however, was not a major one to the 
locality. As the years passed by, the role he 
played in the city or business area became more 
dominant. He depended upon more people for 
more sales and likewise the people of the com- 
munity began to rely more and more upon his 
company as a reliable place for their needs. If 
you were a retailer of merchandise, your name 
became symbolic with recognized styles and 
quality. The banker had a reputation for fair 
dealings in financing his customers. He began to 
hire more of his employees from the community. 
Perhaps, as he expanded and needed capital, the 
townsmen purchased shares in the corporation. 
All of these things tended to tie the business more 
closely to the community and this, of course, is as it 
should be. The credit department whether in a depart- 
ment store, specialty store, bank, coal company, or an 
automobile finance company, is a company contact, or 
public relations department in the truest sense of the 
word. The true public relations official never loses track 
of the corporation’s responsibility to its community. And 
while these responsibilities may include participation in 
bond and charity drives and other worth-while endeavors, 
my comments will be directed to the credit department’s 
strict obligation in a business manner to its community. 
A number of these responsibilities are likewise responsi- 
bilities of the credit department to its management. I am 
sure that we all recognize this fact. 

Each metropolitan center has a credit clearinghouse 
usually referred to as the credit bureau. This organiza- 
tion serves a worthy purpose and its value is in direct 
proportion to the support given it by each member. It 
is valuable to retailers, bankers, professional men, etc., 
and it is valuable to the citizens in the community in that 
It 

1. Provides a credit record for those who are 

worthy of credit. 

2. Serves as a warning to those who have misused 

credit that has been granted them. 


EARLE HARRISON is General Credit Man- 
ager, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
Ill. He gave this talk at the annual conference 
of District Six, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, March 17-19, 1946. 
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I have thought for a long time that a local credit bureau 
could serve also as a clearinghouse on many costs and 
services that are common to the credit granter. Since 
credit executives are willing to place considerable con- 
fidential information at the disposal of the bureau, they 
would likewise probably be willing to furnish it with 
other information of a confidential character, which when 
thrown together would be of benefit to all concerned. It 
is the credit granter’s responsibility. Make it worth- 
while. 

The Chamber of Commerce is a fact-finding organiza- 
tion designed to help credit executives. Become active 
in it. Make use of its information, and contribute fully 
to it. 

It has often amazed me that the relationship between 
retailers and banks has not been stronger. In a general 
sense the bank is a big credit department. Now that 
banks are granting smaller individual loans, they are 
granting very much the same type of credit that the re- 
tailer does. Since the retailer has long ago learned that 
it is to the mutual interest of each to exchange credit in- 
formation, it would seem logical that this practice be ex- 
tended to include the banker and the finance companies. 

The Federal Reserve System is a reliable source of in- 
formation and service to its districts. It has compiled 
scores of books, pamphlets and brochures giving valuable 
operating statistics for the credit granter’s benefit. Again, 
these figures are available to the extent that we supply the 
banks with them. It deserves our wholehearted support. 
The information available through this source is of a 
nature that we cannot afford to be without. 


Public More Credit Conscious 


It is a truism that people within the last few years 
have become more credit conscious than ever. Stores 
probably have more credit customers on their records than 
at any time in the history of their business. The number 
is proportionately larger than the increase in sales volume. 
Retailers are also expecting that ratio to rise when all 
servicemen have returned to their homes and their jobs 
and we are in production of civilian goods again. 

Millions of men and women in service, as well as 
others in the fields of manufacturing and distribution, 
have been dreaming of homes. Each home, as is visual- 
ized, will include appliances of the latest inventions and 
an automobile in the garage. These people will be de- 
pendent almost entirely upon salary and savings to finance 
their wants. It is true that most of them will have bonds, 
but it is probably just as true, at least we hope so, that 
they will not want to surrender all of their savings as 
they begin to provide themselves with these things that 
we refer to as a more abundant life. 

In many cases when the returning veteran or the fac- 
tory worker attempts to establish his home, it will be his 
first attempt to qualify for credit. This will place a 
delicate and challenging responsibility in the hands of 
the credit sales department. It is delicate because it must 





be handled with diplomacy. It is challenging because the 
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credit department can play such an important part in 








helping customers to work out a financial program that 
will be sound and helpful to them, the company and the 
community. It will mean obtaining all the facts about 
the applicant’s qualification. It will mean a thorough 
and sincere discussion resulting in a program satisfactory 
all the way around. In many instances this will mean 
beginning now, if you haven’t already, to thoroughly 
train your public relations employees, who are more com- 
monly referred to as credit men and women. 

If the applicant fails to qualify for what he is asking, 
it must be explained to him why, in order that he may 
improve his financial condition as quickly as possible and 
with the least amount of misunderstanding. If he does 
qualify and discharge his obligation according to his agree- 
ment, he will grow stronger financially and become an 
asset to the community and a better customer. 

It is often said that 98 or 99 per cent of the people are 
honest and that 95 per cent are not only honest, but will 
conform to your policies if the policies are fair and if they 
are made known to the public. I believe firmly in these 
two statements. If I didn’t, my job would not be nearly 
as enjoyable. If this is so, then let us use candor at all times 
in dealing with a subject as delicate as credit and finance. 
This is one of our definite responsibilities to the com- 
munity we serve. 

Attitude in Granting Terms 


What will our attitude be in granting terms? Before 
the war we gave preferred terms to the family who lived 
in the pretentious neighborhood, or was especially promi- 
nent. Is this fair to the hundreds of other honorable 
citizens of the community? Can you as a reputable firm 
afford to do this? Is it morally honest? 


Stores renew their credit policies from time to time 
to be sure they are fair and adequate. When they are 
right, let your customers know what they are and do 
so with an air of confidence. If the customer objects, 
explain wherein they are sound and to his benefit as well 
as yours to adhere to them. Don’t hide behind the skirts 
of a government directive as a means of collecting debts 
that a majority of your credit customers have already 
paid. Don’t be afraid to defend your position, but do so 
graciously. 

We have all been amazed during the last ten-year 
cycle at the amount of knowledge the average consumer 
has of manufacturing and distribution costs. This is a 
very good sign, but it carries with it a strong challenge 
for the distributor to be sure that costs are equitable. 
Much has been said, especially by the cash customer, 
about the costs of operating a credit business. 


It seems to me that this offers a real challenge, or 
responsibility, if you want the community to be sure that 
we have analyzed all phases of our credit operating costs 
and that we have justified its existence. 

During the thirties retailing was not renowned as a 
quick money-making business. The easy business that we 
have enjoyed during the war years may have tended to 
help us forget that fact. But, it is there and it will re- 
turn and when it does we will do some fast thinking if 
we are to maintain the high standard of service and pro- 
duce a fair return for those who have invested their 
money in the business. And remember that your friends 
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and neighbors may be investors in the business you are 
associated with. 

We are supposed to be specialists in finance and it seems 
to me, therefore, that a finger is being pointed directly 
at us to get our cost operations in line. We feel that 
the credit volume will be here for the asking, so let us be 
sure that we are ready for it by being able to demonstrate 
to the public that the service is not too costly. 

It has no doubt occurred to you that there is a lack 
of scientific methods of evaluating credit risks. I have a 
rather strong feeling that we have a responsibility here 
that we will be unable to by-pass much longer. 

The average applicant for credit knows when he has a 
steady, reliable income. The amount of credit that he ob- 
tains, will probably depend upon the particular credit 
granter with whom he negotiates, rather than a clearly 
defined policy or framework established by the company. 
If I were asked which was the greatest obligation that 
we as credit granters have to our consumers, I believe I 
would place this one at the top of the list. 

It is easy, to be sure, to say that there are too many 
variables, but we have overcome those in the science of 
job analysis, for example, and I doubt if the phenomena 
involved in determining an applicant’s qualification for 
credit are greater or more difficult to evaluate. 

How many times have you learned of two applicants 
for credit with almost equal qualifications receiving dif- 
ferent answers in the same department? This is because 
the element of guess still plays a large part in our de- 
cisions and I am fully cognizant that these are provocative 
statements. wkk 
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Ask Us How And Why 


Southern Coupon Co. 
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John M. Hilgert Elected President 
John M. Hilgert, Credit Manager, Lord & Taylor, 
New York, was chosen recently as President of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc. He succeeds 


Louis H. Jacobs, Ovington’s, now a member of the 
board of directors. 


Credit Meeting Discussion 

President, Robert C. Cooper, of The Associated Retail 
Credit Managers of Columbia, South Carolina, turned 
one of the regular monthly meetings over to a round- 
table discussion on “Should a Credit Report be Discussed 
With an Applicant Who Has Been Rejected for Credit?” 
Two of the members presented a skit portraying an inter- 
view between a credit manager and an applicant. Harry 
W. Campbell, Secretary of the organization, pointed out 
that since the information furnished by the bureau was 
received in confidence from its members, it was rather 
hazardous to discuss with the rejected applicant any 
contents of a report. 


District 9 at Denver 


The annual Credit Conference of the 9th District, 
National Retail Credit Association and Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America and the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of the Rocky Mountain States (6th Dis- 
trict ACB of A), held in Denver April 14-15, was an out- 
standing success. 

Wendell Romney of the ZCMI, Salt Lake City, was 
elected President of the district; Chris Jensen, Crews- 
Beggs Dry Goods Company, Pueblo, Vice-President ; 
Joseph R. Lovett, Colorado National Bank, Denver, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Directors are: Raymond Allen, 
Home Lumber Co., Portales, N. Mex.; Claude Surrage, 
Sterling Furniture Co., Ogden, Utah; Miss Margaret 
Scouler, Hopper Furs, Denver, Colo. ; Ray Wark, Daniels 
& Fisher Stores Co., Denver, Colo.; Geo. L. Wood, 
Kaufman’s, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo.; and H. M. 
Symons, Harold M. Symons Auto Co., Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. The National Director for 1946-1948 is LeRoy 
Rosvall, The May Company, Denver; Alternate, Wen- 
dell Romney. 

The friends of Past President Charles M. Reed will 
be delighted to learn that he is feeling much better and 
will be at the conference in Cleveland next month. He 
is taking it comparatively easy, as he spends only mornings 
at the office. 





Position Wanted 











Crepir MANAGER oR ASSISTANT. Age 26, four years 
experience in credit work, three years as assistant credit 
manager in large retail store. Experienced in inter- 
viewing applicants, authorizing accounts, making in- 
vestigations, supervising accounts receivable department, 
writing collection letters, etc. Prefers Texas location. 
Veteran World War II; Full details available. Box 
651, The Crepir Wor tp. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Quebec, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, Canada) will hold its 25th 
annual conference at the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, 
Mass., June 12 and 13, 1946. 

District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and On- 
tario, Canada) will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the 32nd Annual Business Conference of 
the National Retail Credit Association, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1946. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual convention 
in Galveston, Texas, June 9, 10, 11, and 12, at the 
Buccaneer and Galvez Hotels. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 5, 6, and 7, 
1946. 

District Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
except Superior) will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the 32nd Annual Business Conference of 
the National Retail Credit Association, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1946. 


R. H. Farr to Address Dairy and Baking Group 

R. H. Farr, a representative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will ad- 
dress the Dairy and Baking group on May 15, at the 
32nd Annual Conference of the National Retail Credit 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. He will talk on the avail- 
ability of milk and dairy products. This is the first time 
a representative of the Department has addressed this 
group. 

Lloyd B. Ferrell Resigns 

Lloyd B. Ferrell, head of the consumer loan depart- 
ment and vice-president of the Southwest National Bank 
of Wichita, Kan., has resigned to accept a partnership 
with his father and brother in the operations of the 8,000- 
acre Ferrell Ranch at Beaumont, Kan. 


Make Hotel Reservations Now! 

Hotel reservations for the Cleveland Conference should 
be sent immediately to G. W. Gray, Cleveland Retail 
Credit Men’s Co., 500 National City Bank Bldg., Cleve- 
land. He will see that it is taken care of. 


David L. Liberman 


David L. Liberman, Vice-President of Maison Blanche 
Co., New Orleans, La., died recently after a year's 
illness) Mr. Liberman was born and raised in New 
Orleans and was graduated from Tulane University 
there. For 50 years he had been associated with Maison 
Blanche Co. and its predecessor companies. In 1909 he 
became Secretary-Treasurer and in 1932 Vice-President. 
He is survived by two sisters and a nephew to whom 
we extend sincere sympathy. 
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EDWARD J. DOLLARD 
AFTER MORE THAN a half century of active 


participation in the retail life of San Francisco, Edward 
J. Dollard has retired to a well-earned rest and the 
contemplation of the revolutionary 
changes that have occurred in every 
field of endeavor since, as a young 
man, he entered commercial life in 
the gaslit era of San Francisco. 
For 40 years of that time Ed, as 
his friends know him, was the Credit 
Manager of O’Connor Moffatt & 
Company, one of San Francisco’s 
pioneer department stores. For the 
past 20 years, he has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of the firm, carrying on these executive duties 
in addition to his ever-increasing responsibilities in guid- 
ing and controlling expanding credit sales. Indeed, the 
name Edward J. Dollard in the minds of the Western 
credit fraternity is almost synonymous with all progress 
in retail credit circles, because he has been a part of every 
forward movement in the profession since the turn of 
the century. 

When the Associated Retail Credit Men of San 
Francisco was first organized in 1917, he was one of the 
founders and served two terms as one of its first presi- 
dents. He was later honored with a life membership in 
the Association having been made its Honorary President 
in recognition of his constant support and interest. The 
Retailers Credit Association of San Francisco numbers 
Ed among its earliest supporters and for 20 years, until 
his retirement, he served as Chairman of the Operating 
Committee, a group of credit executives which supervises 
the activities of the Bureau and directs its policies. 

Ed’s personality and graciousness have left their 
permanent stamp on all of San Francisco’s credit organ- 
izations. The many delegates to past National Conven- 
tions who have met him and visitors to the Convention 
held in the City by the Golden Gate in 1939, still recall 
him with pleasure as a true son and typical of the charm 
of the city in which he was born and reared. Countless 
friends, including the official family of N.R.C.A., wish 
the Dean of San Francisco’s Credit Men long years of 
rest and good health. 

Past National President, Frank Batty, widely known 
General Credit Manager of Hale Bros. Department 
Stores and for many years Vice-Chairman of the Operat- 
ing Committee of the San Francisco Bureau, was chosen 
unanimously for the post of Chairman. Measured by 
every standard, he was deemed a worthy successor to the 
retiring Chairman. 

xkx** 


Back Issues of The Credit World Wanted 

The National Office is eager to secure back issues of 
The Creprr Worip. We are especially interested in 
obtaining some copies of the February, 1946, and April, 
1945 issues. We will be glad to pay postage. 


Please Mention The CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 






“We would like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your interesting publication, The 
CREDIT WORLD. We look forward with pleasure 
to receiving the monthly issues.”—George Leyland, 
Credit Manager, T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 


Canada. 
ce 
“Received our initial supply of The Good Things of Life 
On Credit. You have packed a real ‘wallop’ of credit in- 
formation in this booklet. We are confident that it will serve 
a useful and profitable purpose with us in our various contacts 
with customers. It merits wide use among our national mem- 
bership.”—H. M. Tobolowsky, C.edit Manager, E. M. Kahn 
& Co., Dallas, Texas. 
| 


“Many thanks for the prompt mailing of the back 
issues of The CREDIT WORLD which were re- 
quested today. The information and assistance I 
receive from The CREDIT WORLD is just too 
valuable to miss.”"—L. C. James, Credit Manager, 
Jenkins’ Groceteria Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 

ae 


“It gives me great pleasure to tell you just what I think 
of our course in Retail Credit Fundamentals. At first I 
thought it would be just another correspondence course, but 
after completing several lessons I felt sure this was just the 
course I needed to broaden my knowledge of credit work. It 
has given me the self-confidence necessary in conducting credit 
work, and will enable me to handle the many different kinds 
of credit problems that are sure to arise in the near future.” 
—Bernard F. McNulty, Wheeling, West Va. 


| 


“Because of the fine work on The CREDIT 
WORLD covers, we are always proud to save the 
most prominent place on our reception hall table 
for it. I cannot resist the impulse to tell you that I 
do not believe any magazine in America, large or 
small, could create a more timely impression.”— 
L. R. Asmus, Secretary, Merchants Co-Operative 
Association, Wheeling, West Va. 


USE cory. LETTER 


FOR REACTIVATION! 


More inactives reply when you use 
Reply-O Letter. And, not only do they 
reply, but they buy! Let us show you 
how leading credit men are reactivating 
charge customers with Reply-O Letters. 









Whaot Are 
Your Needs? 








Write to: THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 150 West 22 St. N.Y. 11 








CREDIT dE 


W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


OURTESY, with a capital C, is the keynote of this 
C month’s letters. Each illustration represents alert, 
constructive work in building stronger customer relations 
by mail. None of these letters actually had to be written 
in the conduct of business, and for that very reason the 
effectiveness of each is enhanced. 





In each case the reader 
is sure to recognize and appreciate the message as a cour- 
tesy—a sincere expression of the desire to serve. 

This month’s letter examples were carefully selected to 
illustrate a single important point—the fact that the so- 
called “extra” or “unnecessary” letter can be made an 
extremely effective builder of good will and customer _ 
oyalty. This is the type of message that takes the reader 
by surprise. It doesn’t try to sell him anything; it doesn’t 
try to collect, Instead, it takes “time out” from the rush 
and routine of business to pay him a deserved compliment, 
to assure him of appreciation of his patronage, or to ex- 
press a genuine desire to serve him well. Because the 
letter comes as a surprise, the reader remembers it. Be- 
cause he is a normal human being—and likes to receive 
personal attention—the letter pleases him. 


This Month’s Illustrations }-—>> 


Illustration No. 1, used by the Myers-Dickson 
Furniture Company, Atlanta, Georgia, and signed by 
W.H. McCurry, Credit Manager, thanks the reader for 
fulfilling his credit obligation. Such a gesture of courte- 
ous interest in the customer builds good will and stimu- 
lates further use of the account. The tone of the letter 
could be made more effective by the elimination of two 
trite and wordy expressions which appear in the first para- 
graph: “It has been brought to my attention” and “we 
take this opportunity to express.” 


Illustration No. 2, used by Rosenfield’s, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and signed by J. B. Caradine, Presi- 
dent, acknowledges the return of a charge customer from 
the inactive ranks. This letter utilizes a consumer- 
relations opportunity that most steres overlook. Too 
often, after the customer has received a typical inactive 
account follow-up series, his renewed use of credit facilities 
is the signal for complete silence on the part of the store. 
Such a letter not only provides a fitting climax to the 
follow-up series, but does much to encourage the customer 
to continue using his account. The cordial, informal 
language would please the reader and increase the store’s 
chance of holding his patronage. Improvement in the 
structure of the first paragraph would make the letter 
more effective. This single-sentence paragraph of 43 
words presents an involved array of qualifying and sub- 
ordinate fragments. Such a revision as the following 
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(containing 30 words) would be easier to read and un- 
derstand: 


The use of your Rosenfield charge account the other day 
made us very happy. We appreciate your patronage, of course, 
but the renewal of your friendship pleases us even more. 

Illustration No. 3, used by the Park National Bank, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and signed by E. H. Moulton, 
Manager, Personal Loan Department, not only cements 
the friendship of the reader, but encourages him to call 
upon this department again whenever its services will be 
useful to him. | The tone and organization of the letter 

xcellent, but one change in word choice is recom- 
mended. While the word borrower is technically correct, 
it carries a negative suggestion that might easily jar the 
nerves of one who is sensitive about borrowing money. 
The use of this word in two consecutive sentences further 
emphasizes its negative implications. The word client is 
suggested as preferable, since its connotation not only 
avoids any negative slant, but actually pays the reader a 
compliment. Clients, in the usual sense of the term, are 
important individuals. 


Illustration No. 4, used by the Gilt Edge’ Dairy, 
Norman, Oklahoma, and signed by C. E. Ash, Credit 
Manager, serves a threefold purpose. It welcomes the 
new customer; it invites the reader (with the minimum 
of negative suggestion) to tell the management how it can 
better serve him; and it expresses appreciation of his 
patronage. The cordial tone of this letter personalizes 
the relationship with new customers and helps to build 
confidence and géod will. Letters of this type are well 
worth the effort and the investment which they represent. 











Yes, it really pays in the long run to extend to cus- 
tomers those little amenities that have a very real place 
in business. Your customers are just as human as you 
are; the “little things” make a difference to them, too. 


It is true- that one cannot _measure—by the yardstick. 
of dollars and cents—the exact degree of prestige and 
Zood will produced by the several types of courtesy letters 
shown on the adjoining page. But it is equally true that 
such letters help build lasting friendships, creating a spirit 
of “store loyalty” that keeps customers coming back year 
after year. 














There have been many definitions of courtesy, but one 
of the most practical was given by a businessman. ‘‘Cour- 
tesy,” he said, “is the oil of business, helpful in eliminat- 
ing friction and in lubricating transactions with customers.” 
From a human relations point of view, everyone knows 
that courtesy makes life more enjoyable and worth while. 
From a purely business standpoint, every credit executive 
knows that it has a commercial value. weak 
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@ Business Best in Agricultural Regions @ 
TO’ 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY is holding quite steady in spite of east, and the western section of the South, business is creast 
the many interruptions due to work stoppages and labor about the same as the national average. Activity in those an eS 
disturbances. While activity has been lagging in many areas is slightly higher than it was a year ago and it has the m 
industrial centers until it has dropped below last year’s held quite stable throughout this year. The outstanding single 
level, it is running ahead of a year ago in many agricultural characteristic in all sections is the high level of retail trade. while 
districts. The general average of ail business, including Consumers have plenty of money to buy and they evidently and : 
retail trade and industrial production, is about 5 per cent have enough confidence in the future to spend their incomes “¥ 
higher than even the very high rate of a year ago. liberally. As long as that attitude continues business will eal 
ALTHOUGH the total volume of all business transactions be good. end « 
has been high, the variations among different industries and ALONG THE WEST coast, business is about average stand 
in different parts of the country have been much greater throughout the southern half and is lagging in the northern Febr 
than usual. These variations will continue as long as condi- part. Reconversion of war plants has been practically 60 m: 
tions remain unsettled and any long-continued labor dis- completed, although many of the war industries have been date 
turbances would make them even greater. Not long after drastically curtailed. Both airplane manufacturing and ship- stand 
the strikes are settled, however, and work is resumed con- building are far below the peak and operations will probably conti 
siderable expansion may take place and continue for some continue to be at greatly reduced rates. Some of these ing a 
ene reductions are being offset by the greater production of 
THE LARGEST : hich th , ¢ busi h civilian goods in what were formerly war plants. 
areas in whic e volume of business has ; : ‘ R 
increased more than the national average include much of THE TREND of business in Canada is about the — Once 
he Middle West, large sections of the South, and parts of as in the United States. Volume of trade is highest i 
t = , ki od eae : the agricultural regions and lowest in the industrial regions 
the Southeast. Business is also making a good showing in north of the Great Lakes. Business is holding steady along Mc 
the territory around New York City. High farm prices and both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Foreign trade is hold- 
the enormous demand for food from domestic consumers as ing up well and quite a number of industries are getting a. 
well as from abroad account for the excellent conditions ready to expand their operations. The outlook is some 1 
among farmers. In the South the winter tourist trade has further expansion in several lines and continued stability me 
been the largest in many years. in others—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension m0. 
IN THE NEW ENGLAND states, in parts of the South- University, Chicago, Ill. meee 
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Culled from FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN of the Federal Reserve 
Research Division, National Retail Credit Association. 


TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding 


in- 


creased in February by about 50 million dollars to 
an estimated total of 6,559 millions at the end of 
the month. Gains were shown by instalment loans, 
single-payment loans and automobile sale credit, 





























CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 

































































> ° ° ° DEPART- 
while moderate declines occurred in other sale credit TOTAL | MENT HOUSE- an 
j i END OF EXCLUD-| STORES FURNI- HOLD JEWw- 
and in charge accounts receivable. mee aa cam | cum | aoeee-| seaw | couee 
Instalment loans outstanding rose by about 3 per OR YEAR avTo- | MAIL- | sTORES| ANCE | sTorEs| RETAIL 
cent in February, bringing this type of credit to a MOTIVE ORDER STORES 
level approximately 30 per cent above that at the 
; I iin canteen 1,805 469 619 313 120 284 
end of February last year. Instalment credit out- I sc ctnaagiid 1.012 254 391 | 130 71 160 
standing on automobile sales increased further in 1943___------ | 641 174 271 | 29 | 66 | 101 
February, and at the end of the month was about 1944 
60 million dollars higher than on the corresponding January____- | 576 158 | 248 | 24 55 91 
date last year. Other instalment sale credit out- | ano cS | 138 237 4 % | = 
; : December--_-_.| 5 184 | 29 | 13 | 70 100 
standing showed a moderate seasonal decline, but 
° ° | | | 
continued substantially above the amount outstand- ‘ 1945 | el -mieliz»tials 
j anuary----~- | e ~ | 
ing & year ago. canes | 532 | 151 | 2); #8 g| & 
December_...| 676 198 | 283 | 14 7 #8| 107 
| 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable 1946 
. ble January___-- | 642 129 72 14 66 101 
re February___-| 630 | 183 | 274 14 60 99 
INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS 
MONTH DEPART- | FURNI- co enye i DEPART- 
MENT oe | Gael ae | oe DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
STORES STORES STORES STORES 
— pH (Percentage of total sales) 
December-_-_-- 20 11 12 23 46 
1942 | serra: CHARGE- 
ie | 22 14 13 22 56 YEAR AND MONTH CASH saALes | © —— ACCOUNT 
December-__- 31 18 | 15 30 65 GALSS 
1941—January_---------- 49 8 43 
1943 December___------ 53 6 41 
eS 29 21 21 33 62 
December __- 35 22 22 | 55 63 TR inritictccocennn 56 5 39 
J -_ 30 | 20 a December___------ 1 5 : 
anuary-_-_- 2 2 31 | 6 
une. aeiilinield 31 24 28 30 } e 1948—June.__......._..- 60 4 36 
December-_-_- 36 | 23 39 49 | 61 December__------- 65 4 31 
1945 1944—January-___---_-.-- 64 4 32 
January--__- 32 21 34 | 31 61 [eT 63 3 34 
le aa 32 23 43 33 64 December-_-_------- 64 4 32 
December___.- 36 24 48 | 46 61 
1945—January--- . 63 4 33 
; eee | ” | - | - es 7 - 63 3 34 
January-___- 32 25 5: 32 * a 6 4 3 
February___-_| 30 24 52 31 60 December------ ft 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at 1946—January___...._-~- | 64 4 32 
beginning of month. February-____~~--. 61 4 35 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
: : TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT | SINGLE- ’ 
END OF MONTH! coNSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT ‘ PAYMENT pane SERVICS 
waoidiaase CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER nese | LOANS ee presse 
ouaactnentel 9,899 5.024 | 3,744 1.942 1,802 2,180 1.001 1,764 610 
RE 6.485 2.955 | 1,491 482s 1,009 1.464 | 1,369 | 1,513 648 
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| | | 
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January__--- 4,988 1,857 742 169i 57 1,115 | 1,145 1,294 692 
I iach aoe sais 5,168 1,840 706 192 514 1,134 | 1,242 1,370 716 
December-__-_--| 5.777 2:039 835 | 200 635 1,204 1,251 1,758 729 
1945 | 
January_____- 5,486 1,972 TT 192 585 1,195 1,246 1,534 34 
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The CREDIT Gini 


Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


The Question 


What is the average amount of purchases made each 
month on open accounts? 


The Answers 


Baltimore, Md.: The average amount of pur- 
chases on charge account statements mailed each month 
are as follows: (Women’s Wear Store) 

October 1945 $33.76 

November 1945 34.15 

December 1945 32.27 

January 1946 32.38 

February 1946 32.36 
x * * 

Boston, Mass.: Our average monthly charge ac- 
count purchase is $15.10. (Department Store) 

ee = 2 

Chicago, Ill.: The average purchase made each 
month on open accounts was $21.60 in 1944; $30.10 
in 1945; and $27.20 to date in 1946. (Men’s and 
Women’s W ear) 

x * * 

Cleveland, Ohio: Average amount of purchases 
made on open accounts is as follows: (Department 
Store) 

March 1945 $16.33 September 1945 $12.68 


April 1945 12.22 October 1945 19.45 

May 1945 12.55 November 1945 14.86 

June 1945 12.68 December 1945 16.52 

July 1945 11.11 January 1946 = 10.66 

August 1945 12.49 February 1946 9.94 
a = 


Cleveland, Ohio: ‘The following figures give the 
monthly average for charge account purchases for the 
last five years: (Department Store) 

1941 $ 7.11 per month 
1942 9.00 per month 
1943 11.02 per month 
1944 11.01 per month 
1945 11.77 per month 
* 2 @ 
Clinton, Iowa: An estimate of the average 


monthly charge purchases would be between $15.00 and 
$25.00. (Department Store) 


x k * 
Galveston, Texas: ‘The average balance on state- 
ments mailed is $21.20 for December, 1945, and $11.75 
for January, 1946. (Department Store) 
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Glendale, Calif.: We have compiled the follow- 
ing schedule showing the average monthly purchases on 
open accounts: (Department Store) 

February 1945 $12.52 September 1945 $14.18 
March 1945 15.53 Octobe- 1945 16.09 


April 1945 12.35 November 1945 18.28 
May 1945 14.78 December 1945 23.90 
June 1945 14.17 January 1946 11.73 
July 1945 12.24 February 1946 14.51 


August 1945 11.84 
The average for the past 13 months is $15.02. 
ee 2.2 
Houston, Texas: In our store the average monthly 
purchase on open charge account is between $25.00 and 
$30.00. (Men’s Wear Store) 
;' st = 
Hutchinson, Kans.: Our average monthly charge 
account for January and February, 1946, was $16.30. 
This, of course, varies from month to month, for with 
the same number of customers, in December, 1945, the 
average monthly charge account was $30.00. (Depart- 


ment Store) 
x * * 


Jacksonville, Fla.: For the month of March, 
1946, the average amount of purchases on open charge 
accounts was $12.04. (Jewelry Store) 

x kk *& 

Knoxville, Tenn.: The average charge account 

purchases per month for the year 1945 is $4.98. (Depart- 


ment Store) 
¢ f= 


Lincoln, Nebr.: ‘The figures listed below have 
been compiled regarding the average amount of purchases 
on open account: (Department Store) 

January 1945 $25.19 August 1945 $24.03 
February 1945 24.28 September 1945 25.17 
March 1945 24.87 October 1945 25.12 


April 1945 23.34 November 1945 23.06 

May 1945 21.89 December 1945 22.36 

June 1945 20.56 January 1946 21.72 

July 1945 20.57 February 1946 22.28 
x k * 


Long Beach, Calif.: The following list covers 
the average amount of purchases on open account per 
month for an eight month period: (Department Store) 


July 1945 $17.50 November 1945 $21.40 





August 1945 17.00 December 1945 23.00 
September 1945 18.07 January 1946 = 13.60 
October 1945 19.10 February 1946 16.20 
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Ottawa, Ont.: Below are the monthly average 


amount of purchases on charge accounts: (Department 
Store ) 
September 1945 $10.00 January 1946 $10.00 
October 1945 12.00 February 1946 9.00 
November 1945 15.00 March 1946 ~=13.00 
December 1945 19.00 

x k * 


Providence, R. 1.: Each month during the past 
two years the average amount of purchases made on open 
accounts have been: (Department Store) 


1944 1945 
February $4.51 $4.94 
March 4.90 5.33 
April 4.78 5.49 
May 4.73 5.12 
June 4.33 4.87 
July 4.53 4.86 
August 4.76 5.02 
September 5.06 5.26 
October 5.12 5.56 
November 4.83 5.23 
December 4.28 4.40 
January 5.16 5.24 
x * * 


Rochester, N. Y.: Average monthly purchases on 
open charge account was $11.17 in January, 1945, and 
$10.18 in February, 1945. In January, 1946, it was 
$12.90 and in February, 1946, it was $11.17. (Depart- 
ment Store) 

* & & 

San Francisco, Calif.: The monthly average 
amount of purchases on charge accounts for three par- 
ticular months mzy be compared in the following table: 
(Department Store) 


December 1944 $23.61 December 1945 $24.58 

January 1945 14.84 January 1946 = 14.37 

February 1945 15.63 February 1946 16.07 
* & €& 


San Jose, Calif.: The following figures, covering 
a six-month period give the average balance on open 
charge accounts: (Department Store) 


September 1945 $14.97 December 1945 $21.40 

October 1945 16.44 January 1946 18.39 

November 1945 17.04 February 1946 16.02 
x zk * 


Victoria, B. C.: The average monthly purchases 
on each open account for 1945 was $16.70. For Febru- 
ary, 1946, the average was $14.50. (Department Store) 

x * * 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: The following list gives 
the average monthly purchase per charge account: 
(Department Store) 


February 1945 $16.60 September 1945 $18.65 
March 1945 22.10 October 1945 22.65 
April 1945 18.65 November 1945 26.30 
May 1945 21.80 December 1945 30.00 
June 1945 19.85 January 1946 16.65 
July 1945 15.65 February 1946 18.80 
August 1945 16.60 


The average for the period February 1, 1945, to January 
31, 1946, is $20.60. 


| ee, \ 
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THE EMBLEM OF 


10. 


Credit Bureau 
Miusts 


Upon completing application for credit, ob- 
tain complete report from your Credit 
Bureau. 


. The necessary data should be furnished to 


the Bureau, such as: 

A. First name and second initial of appli- 
cant for credit and if married, first 
name of wife or husband. 

. Residence address for past three to five 
years. 

- Position and place of employment for 
past three years. 

. Trade references. 

- Bank account and whether checking or 
savings. 

. Whether monthly charge or instalment 
account. 


gs Bo QO 


- Rush reports should be requested only 


when absolutely necessary. An unusual 
number of such requests will seriously af- 
fect the service of the Credit Bureau and 
increase its operating costs. 


. Requests from the Bureau for credit in- 


formation should be handled with dispatch, 

to insure: 

A. Prompt service to inquiring member, 
and, 

B. Courtesy to the customer referring to 
you. 


. Report to the Bureau all slow and unsatis- 


factory accounts, excess returners of mer- 
chandise and customers inclined to over- 
buy. 


. Charge accounts of customers inactive for 


more than one year should be checked 
through the Bureau, to ascertain current 
credit standing. 


. Look upon your Bureau as you would a key 


executive and an important department of 
your business, essential to the successful 
extension of credit. 


. Cooperate with the Bureau to: 


A. Improve credit conditions in your com- 
munity, and, 

B. Consider it your responsibility to con- 
tribute to the success of the Bureau in 
all its activities. 


. Use your Credit Bureau freely, with the 


knowledge that money expended for re- 
liable credit reports enables you to extend 
credit safely and is an investment and not 
an expense. 


In an effort to effect savings, do not com- 
municate with references direct. Such in- 
formation is, as a rule, only partially com- 
plete and in the long run, much more costly 
than the purchase of credit reports on all 
applicants. 
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RECENT ELECTIONS... 





New Orleans, Louisiana 


Gerald E. Tell, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., has been 
elected President of The Retail Credit Association of 
New Orleans. Other officers and directors recently 
elected were: Ist Vice-President, A. C. Artigues, White 
Bros.; 2nd Vice-President, Charles D. Bornwasser, 
Roosevelt Hotel; Secretary, Ray J. Haydel, Coleman E. 
Adler & Sons; and Treasurer, Emile J. Flautt, New 
Orleans Public Service. Directors: Harris Copenhaver, 
New Orleans Retailers Credit Bureau; Duke D. Dal- 
feres, Jr., Gulf Refining Co.; A. J. Franz, A. M. & J. 
Solari, Ltd.; P. N. Gravois, Jr., Foundation Plan; 
Joseph Kleinfeldt, L & L Fur Shop; A. Konrad Lagarde, 
White System of New Orleans; George J. Peterson, 
Maison Blanche Co.; Julius A. Rupp, Marks Isaacs Co. ; 
Ilene Hecker, Lykes Bros. S. S. Co.; and Leon Lichten- 
stein, Leon Godchaux Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


To hold office for the ensuing year the following 
officers and directors were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Associated Retail Credit Men, Salt Lake City: 
President, Roscoe Grover, First National Bank; Vice- 
President, Ted Press, Utah Power & Light Co.; Treas- 
urer, Robert Pedersen, Bamberger Coal Co.; and Secre- 
tary, Harry P. Earl, Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City. 
Directors: Frank Foulger, L.D.S. Hospital; Grace 
Jones, Auerbach Co.; Ted Press, Utah Power & Light 
Co.; Harold Gloe, Morrison-Merrill & Co.; Roscoe 
Grover, First National Bank; Eldon Taylor, Glen 
Brothers Music Co.; Alex J. Jex, Peoples Finance & 
Thrift Co.; Robert Pedersen, Bamberger Coal Co.; and 
Wendell B. Romney, Z.C.M.I. 


District 6 at Des Moines 


On March 19, 1946, at a Credit Conference in Des 
Moines, Ia., the Sixth District elected the following 
officers and directors: President, H. H. Morse, Arm- 
strong Clothing Co., Cedar Rapids, la.; Vice-President, 
Reuben Shapiro, First Street Store, Duluth, Minn.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, C. R. Stowell, T. S. Martin 
Co., Sioux City, Ia. Directors: Gilbert N. Abbott, 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada; Fred Cox, Gold 
& Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Eleanor Wilson, Anderson Furni- 
ture Co., Duluth, Minn.; Harry O. Wrem, Nebraska 
Clothing Co., Omaha, Nebr.; Mauritz Askerman, Paul 
A. Schmitt, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Mrs. Inez Fischer, 
The Luberger Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. At this same 
meeting the National Director was elected: Charles 
Lampland, Lampland Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Alternate Director: 
Sioux City, Ia. 


District 3 at Charlotte 

At the annual meeting held in Charlotte, N. C., Hotel 
Charlotte, on March 20, 1946, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Charles E. Evans, 
Aug. W. Smith Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Vice-President, 
R. T. Bradberry, Georgia Power Co., Columbus, Ga.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Harry W. Campbell, The 
Credit Bureau, Inc., Columbia, §. C. Directors: Griff 
Smith, Hammond-Brown-Jennings Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Rudy Moss, The Young Men’s Shop, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Mrs. Maude Wilkinson, Wilson-Chase Co., 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; O. B. Feagin, Wafford Oil Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Frank Phillips, Commercial National 
Bank, Charlotte, N. C. National Director elected at 
this same meeting is: Henry C. Alexander, Belk Bros. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. Alternate Director: J. M. Clyatt, 
J. P. Allen Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Officers and directors to serve for the ensuing year 
in the Credit Granters’ Association of Edmonton are as 
follows: President, J. H. A. Perry, Hayward Lumber 
Co., Ltd.; Vice-President, W. Clyde, Personal Loan & 
Finance Corp., Ltd.; and Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. 
Williams, Credit Granters’ Bureau, Ltd. Directors: J. 
Judge, T. Eaton Co. (Western), Ltd.; J. Hughes, 
Traders Finance Corp., Ltd.; A. Wotherspoon, Henry, 
Graham & Reid, Ltd.; A. Brodeur, H. Kelly & Co., Ltd.; 
H. Genser, Walk-Rite Style Shoppe, Ltd.; M. Boileau, 
National Home Furnishers, Ltd.; and F. E. Brennand, 
C. Woodward, Ltd. 


C. R. Stowell, T. S. Martin Co., 


Houston, Texas 

Newly elected officers of the Houston Retail Credit 
Association are: President, Sherman Harris, Creditors 
Service Bureau; Ist Vice-President, Sam Alexander, 
Union National Bank; 2nd Vice-President, John Tryling, 
Westheimer-Hudson; Secretary, Cyrus B. Butcher, 
Credit Bureau of Houston; and Treasurer, George 
Blohm, Wilson Stationery & Printing Co. Directors: 
J. W. Robertson, Gordon’s 411 Travis; Mrs. Irl Allen; 
Paul DuChesne, Houston Natural Gas; J. C. Gainey, 
Southern Pacific; M. R. Martin, Dun-Bradstreet ; W. C. 
Samuels, Texas Co.; L. A. Willbanks, Nathan’s; Marion 
Wills, Bering-Cortes Hardware. 


San Jose, California 
The Retail Credit Granters of San Jose recently elected 
the following officers: President, Claud Brady, Amer- 
ican Trust Bank; Vice-President, Wallace Jackson, L. 
Hart & Sons; and Secretary-Treasurer, Thelma A. 
Waldron, Orchard Supply Co. 
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Sales Promotion Letters 


INCLUDED on this page are four letters which we 
have been using in our store with excellent results. An 
explanation of them follows: 

Letter No. 1 was sent to selected lists of office em- 
ployees numbering 2,500, and the results were most 
gratifying. Although this letter went out sixty days 
ago, We cannot give the returns as applications are still 
coming in. This letter brought in a response of a 
thousand new accounts which is hard to believe, as 
statistics on this kind of promotion usually show only 
about a ten per cent response on the first letter. 

Letter No. 2 was a follow up to letter No. 4; but, 
in this letter, besides those inactive accounts that had 
not responded to letter No. 4, which had been inactive 
from three to twelve months, we included accounts that 
had been inactive from one to four years and the re- 
sponse has been wonderful. This letter did not go out 
until March 26th and, up to now, more than a hundred 
customers that have been inactive from one to four years 
have made use of their accounts. 

Letter No. 3 was something we have always had in 
mind but never had the opportunity to test out. The cash 
customer always feels that she is not known in the 
store because of paying cash for her purchases. ‘This 
letter was strictly for cash customers; and while there 
is no definite way to check the results other than the 
comments of the different departments, it has definitely 
proved worth-while. The departments have asked that 
we continue sending this letter at least every sixty 
days. It was so unusual. Those receiving the letter 
were appreciative of the fact that we knew they were 
in the store during a certain month and in a certain 
department. 

Letter No. 4 was sent out on October 26, 1945, to 
accounts that had been inactive from three to twelve 
months. We cannot give the exact results other than 
to say the response brought in $30,000 worth of busi- 
ness during the thirty-day period following. They still 
kept coming so we discontinued tabulating the results. 
—Mike Weinstein, Credit Manager, The Fashion, 
Houston, Texas. wk 


Letter No. 1 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 


It is our belief that the women of Houston and vicinity, with 
their natural charm and good taste for clothes, deserve a 
greater store with shopping conveniences and assortments of 
merchandise never before obtainable Lere. 

That is why we are building a greater Fashion with many 
innovations that we shall reveal from time to time. We 
have, however, planned this expansion program in such a 
way that it will not interfere with our present facilities. 

We invite you to come in for a refreshing whiff of Spring- 
time. Advance creations for our first victorious spring stress 
a flowing femininity. In our various departments featuring all 


the articles of an attractive ensemble you'll find everything 





from shoes to chapeaux . . . dresses, suits, coats, resort clothes, 
play suits, lingerie, accessories and toilet articles. 

If you want the convenience of a charge account at the greater 
Fashion, mail us the enclosed credit application card. Start 
your spring wardrobe with the assurance that if it’s presented 
by The Fashion it’s correct. 

Our ample and efficient sales staff will welcome your visit, so 
please come in soon. 


Letter No. 2 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 


Sincerely, 


Did you ever have the feeling that some friend whom you 
valued had been avoiding you—for some reason you could not 
learn? That is how we feel when we realize how long it 
has been since you have used the account which we carry for 
your convenience. 
Considering that we are constantly striving to improve our 
service, when old friends desert us we feel that some mis- 
understanding must have arisen. We hasten to assure you 
that if we are at fault in any way, we would deem it a favor 
if you would inform us so that our old pleasant relations might 
be immediately renewed. 
We value your patronage, we want your friendship; there- 
fore, we ask you to kindly note on the back of this letter any 
complaint you may have regarding service or merchandise, as 
friendly suggestion or criticism materially assists in building 
up the service we endeavor to render. 

Very sincerely, 
Letter No. 3 
*Dear Mrs. White: 


We had the pleasure of serving you in our ready to wear 
department during October of last year. 
A mere “thank you” hardly expresses our appreciation for 
your patronage. 
It has been a privilege to serve you, and we hope that the 
merchandise you purchased from us has given you a full 
measure of pleasure and satisfaction. 
This year, we believe you are going to enjoy shopping at The 
Fashion even more, for our stocks are filled with the most 
wearable and fascinating Spring fashions we have ever pre- 
sented. 
Come to see us often this Spring, won’t you? 

Cordially yours, 


Letter No. 4 
Dear Mrs. Black: 


We know you are a friend of our store. The many years 
during which your name has appeared on our books has been 
evidence of the fact that you have felt kindly toward us. 
During the past several months, we observe you have not used 
your account; and naturally, that interests us, so we ask you 
as we would a friend—why? Why haven’t you been in to 
visit us? Your account is ready for your convenience. Just 
say, “Charge it.” 
Our store is full of beautiful new fall merchandise, and we 
feel we can serve you well. Visit our store now while our 
stocks are at a peak. 
It was a pleasure to serve you before—it will be a pleasure 
to serve you again. 

Cordially yours, 
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The Dynamics 


EARS AGO it was assumed rather widely that the 

dynamic element in marketing was contributed by 
the sales department, through fast-stepping sales and ad- 
vertising work, special promotions, supercolossal publicity, 
display, store arrangement, and pressure plays of one 
kind or another. During the years before the war, how- 
ever, it was recognized that the credit department had 
definitely assumed a place in the dynamics of distribution ; 
it appears that such a program is likely to be resumed in 
the near future. Our production facilities have been built 
up to such a level that there is likely to be a premium on 
sound aggressive distribution facilities which combine 
the skill of selling with the skill of credit handling. 

The conditions for such a development are present, and 
the symptoms are unmistakably found in the faster tempo 
of living, the search for a higher standard of living, the 
educational effects of large numbers of men and women 
having had a glimpse of far horizons, and the accumulated 
wants of people everywhere. To match this momentum, 
credit men have produced their own improved techniques. 
Naturally, I cannot hope to offer any suggestions for that 
technique. All I can do is report some of the things, be- 
ing done by the sales divisions of some companies, which 
might have a bearing on credit granting and in which you 
might see certain parallels which would provide ideas that 
might be adapted to your own part of the job. 

As I understand it, the proper name for credit man- 
agers is credit sales managers. Most salesmen and sales 
managers find it advisable once in a while to review all 
the things that make a sales performance tick. While 
any man may know all about selling, no man is smart 
enough to remember all he knows, and an occasional 
checkup seems profitable. I am not proposing to give a 
complete summary of all the things that go to make up a 
sales job, but am going to pick out only those items which 
might have some bearing on the part of the business which 
interest the credit sales manager. 

Here are some of the things successful retail mer- 
chandisers have told me: 

1. They are planning their programs based on an increase 
in the percentage of incomes over $1,000. 

2. They are asking department managers and salesmen in 
what ways they can help them sell, and are arranging to 
sit in on merchandising conferences. 


3. They are using direct mail more and checking the results 
of various types of letters. 





R. F. CHISHOLM is Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager, Gordon MacKay & 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. He gave this talk be- 
fore the joint convention of the Credit Grant- 
ers’ Association of Canada, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada, and Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of Canada, Toronto, March 
8-9, 1946. 
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of Distribution 


4. They are finding ways of tying in with advertising and 
display programs. 

5. They realize that sales . re not created by statistics nor 
need, nor credit. Sales are created by want. Sales are created 
by selling. 

6. They are using new, interesting, friendly types of monthly 
statements. 

7. They know that charge account lists are worth gold 
to any company, and are finding ways to mine that gold. 

8. They are consulting with suppliers to see if they can 
tie in with them on any kind of a promotion, or offer sugges- 
tions for using credit to advantage. 

9. They are meeting customers on the customers’ grounds, 
as well as on their own, and finding ways of calling on cus- 
tomers, or at least meeting them in the sales department, 
rather than over a credit desk. 

10. They never ask for continuation of government regula- 
tions, realizing that the bureaucratic «ure of certain evils is 
worse than the disease. . 

11. They are analysing charge sales by types of goods and 
finding out why certain people buy only in certain departments. 

12. They are increasing charge accounts by forthright 
solicitation in cooperation with the sales department. 

13. They are endeavoring to transpose as many credit 
accounts as possible into regular charge accounts. 

14. They are using ingenious and disarming ways to resus- 
citate dead or inactive a.counts. 

15. They are donning sheep’s clothing to lure cash accounts 
in some form of credit participation. 

16. They are asking customers for advice. 

17. They are checking methods of returns and refunds from 
the salesman’s point of view. 

18. They are undertaking some market research, but mak- 
ing sure that the president and merchandising men are in- 
terested in it. 

19. They are studying what makes a profitable customer. 

20. They are finding out what various levels of customers 
think about them. 

21. They are following-up an account after credit has been 
arranged to see what happens. 

22. They are studying the relations between various sales 
methods and results. 

23. They are using lollipops to sell personal loans, in other 
words. not overlooking the appeal to the children. 

24. They are finding new and attractive ways of offering 
credit cards and following them up. Follow-up is the weakest 
part of credit systems. 

25. They are suspicious of too low a bad debt ratio. They 
are determined not to be handicapped by fear of losses up to 
a reasonable figure, having a disesteem for the non-loss 
operator. 

26. They are particularly agreeable but honest about the 
borderline risk, for that is the well-known test of skill. 

27. They are making a summary of all the ways there 
are to build good will in a business, and making sure that 
all departments are in agreement. 

28. They are actually doing the thing that is on page one 
of every credit manual—but which is practically never done— 
they are giving friendly, courteous, sales-minded attention— 
in the first instance—to all credit pruspects. 


These 28 points add up to this: that credit men have 
become merchandisers and that therefore they are ob- 
ligated: to explore all possible merchandising techniques; 
to influence and educate the sales personnel; and to fol- 
low-up all credit selling devices to assure optimum per- 
formance. 

A spoonful of credit medicine will sometimes cure 4 
merchandising stomach-ache, but that does not mean that 
a whole bottleful in one dose will assure everlasting im-, 
mortality. eek 
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Standard Application Form 


HE sale of over two hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


* * 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $0.75; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.25. All prices include postage. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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RE-ENACTMENT OF the Price Stabilization Act 
“without amendment and at the earliest possible moment,” 
is the administration’s proposal. If Congress does that it 
means a continuation of the same basic policies—cost 
absorption included—that have guided price control in 
the past. It would be authorized until June 30, 1947, a 
year from June 30, 1946, when the Stabilization Act expires. 

xkx«k 

DURING 1945 there was a net increase of 326 in the 
number of Federal Reserve par banks. Out of 14,021 
commercial banks, 11,878 were listed as par banks at the 
end of last year. 

xkx*k 

NOW THE small businessman is going to get some 
help from the government on his financing and taxation 
problems. The United States Department of Commerce 
Office cf Small Business has set up a finance and tax 
problems branch to devise methods to aid the small busi- 
nessman obtain capital and trade credit and solve his tax 
problems. 

fT 2.¢@ 


MONEY IN circulation declined $583,462,395 during 
January, according to the regular monthly statement 
issued by the Treasury Department. The decline is the 
largest for one month since money in circulation began 
expanding. 

a = 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at jewelry 
stores declined by about the usual seasonal amount in 
February, while those at furniture stores showed a con- 
traseasonal rise. In comparison with a year ago, jewelry 
store accounts receivable were up 13 per cent, and those at 
furniture stores 14 per cent. Household appliance store 
accounts outstanding at the end of the month were un- 
changed at the level of the two preceding months, and were 
above the year-ago volume for the second successive 
month. 

kkk 

WAGES AND SALARIES in 1939-1941 constituted 
62.6 per cent of national income. In 1942-1944 they were 
68.4 per cent, says a recent Twentieth Century Fund study. 

kkk 

FINANCIAL AND industrial leaders warned the Amer- 
ican public recently against investments in unwarranted 
new hotels such as wiped out the savings of countless 
investors after the unbridled hotel building boom which 
followed World War I. 

2 @ 

PRIOR TO THE war one-third of our families had a 
family income under $1,000 a year. 

xk 

THE COMBINED amount outstanding on consumer 
instalment loans of commercial banks, small loan com- 
panies, industrial banks, industrial loan companies, and 
credit unions increased about 37 million dollars during 
February to an estimated total of 1,251 millions at the end 
of the month. The rise in February, shared in varying pro- 
portions by all lending groups, brought the total amount 
outstanding to about 3 per cent above the January level 
and 29 per cent higher than that of a year earlier. 

2 2? @ 

IN COMPUTING the volume of materials needed to 
meet the emergency housing program, allowance was made 
for starting 1,200,000 new units and completing 75,000 
started last year but not finished by the first of this year. 
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MORE THAN 2,500,000 veterans have received unem- 
ployment compensation thus far and officials estimate the 
peak will not be reached for several weeks yet. Less 
than half that number are still on the rolls. About $288 
million had been paid to unemployed veterans in read- 
justment allowances through February 23. 

xx*k 

FURNITURE STORE instalment accounts receivable 
showed little change from the end of January, and were 
11 per cent greater than a year ago. The ratio of collec- 
tions during February to instalment accounts outstanding 
on the first of the month were 24 per cent, three points 
higher than in February, 1945. These accounts were out- 
standing, on the average, approximately seven months, as 
compared with eight and one-half months in February, 


1945. 
xx 

MANUFACTURERS’ USE of demonstrators in se- 
lected retail outlets to promote their own brands, will no 
doubt encounter sudden and revolutionary changes within 
the next few months. The use of demonstrators is under 
fire in courts as a violation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
An adverse decision would kill this method of promoting 


goods. 
2 2 

IN 1941, the last prosperous prewar year, unemploy- 
ment averaged six million people. 

xk 

CHARGE ACCOUNTS receivable at department stores 
declined less than seasonally in February and were nearly 
one-fifth higher than on the corresponding date of 1945. 
Collections on charge accounts decreased sharply, as is 
usual in February, resulting in a collection ratio of 60 
per cent, one point less than in January. Charge accounts 
were collected in about 50 days, about the same average 
as for February, 1945. 

xkx*k 

FACTORY PAYROLLS rose from an index of 100 in 
1939 to 330 by January, 1945, while total income payments 
rose to an index of 230. 

xk** 

RAILROADS ARE worried about $50 million loss-and- 
damage bill due to poor packaging on the part of suppliers. 
The 1945 damage bill will go higher in 1946 unless sup- 
pliers do a better job of packaging their goods. Retailers 
are being urged to request better cartons. 

kkk 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIES on food products will total 
$4.8 billion for the three-year period ending June 30. 
Their continuance another year, as is now advocated by 
government officials, will require $1.75 billion additional, 
according to official estimates, thus bringing the total 
expenditure for food subsidies to $6.55 billion. 

kkk 

THE PEAK of the gross public debt appears to have 
been passed at the end of February when the total was 
above $279 billion. 

x*x*rk 

SPEAKERS AT the recent National Marketing Con- 
ference under the auspices of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States held that 48 hours a week should be the 
absolute top for retail stores . . . that retailers should take 
lead in reducing working time and installing annual wage 
programs. 

xk* tk 

THE NATION’S renters paid a record total of $12.8 
billion to their landlords in 1944, the last year for which 
statistics are available, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced. The Federal Government paid $300 million of 
this bill. 

xkxxkwk 

FEDERAL RESERVE Board expects to report by 
midyear the result of its survey of savings—who has the 
savings and what they intend to do with them. Sampling 
interviews are under way. 
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Taking Credit Applications 


A CREDIT APPLICATION is taken in its most 
favorable light when the interviewer is able to discuss 
with the customer the pro’s and con’s of the credit re- 
quested. The trained credit interviewer is alert to the 
possibilities for further exploration as the discussion on 
each application progresses. He does not work as an 
automaton, but to the contrary, thinks about and builds 
his information step by step toward a conclusion. If 
awake to his opportunity, he analyzes each statement of 
the applicant and draws some inferences about the possi- 
ble fate of the application. He introduces leading ques- 
tions to the end that the applicant will provide detailed 
answers, 

The credit interviewer is fully aware that appearances 
are often deceiving; that a country rustic with an un- 
presentable appearance may have a substantial bank ac- 
count and other assets; that one who does not have a high 
regard for his obligations is very often dressed in the 
height of fashion and extremely suave, with the intent 
to defraud those who are gullible enough to grant him 
credit. Consequently, it is not prudent, generally, to 
reach a hasty conclusion. An impression of some kind 
results from a first meeting, though it is not necessarily 
correct or lasting. Credit executives above all others, 
should withhold final decision until all the facts are 
known. 


The address of the applicant should be considered to 
determine stability. Cities and their surrounding com- 
munities often have definite divisions within ‘themselves. 
Some suburban towns have a socal standing dictated by 
the railroad tracks. The address is not necessarily a true 
index of the type of credit risk and should not be con- 
sidered as a standard appraisal of all applicants.. Many 
people have resided since birth in one neighborhood. Yes, 
even in one house. They have a sentimental attachment 
to the old home. They are responsible people in a section 
which may be one of declining real estate values. Then, 
too, many move into a neighborhood far beyond their 
financial ability and position in life. 

Too much moving around causes one to ask, “Why 
was it necessary to have so many different addresses in the 
last five years?” Here is an opportunity to learn the 
answers to questions that have developed in your mind. 
An offhand remark about the housing situation or the 
difficulty of obtaining any living quarters at all will pro- 
voke a discussion which should give a satisfactory explana- 
tion. All of these facts should be carefully weighed. 

Whether the applicant owns or rents the property in 
which he lives may be either an asset or a liability. The 
ownership of real estate may be an item to prove stability 
of residence. It also may be an item of considerable ex- 
pense in the family budget, even though some part of the 
monthly payments is toward reduction in principal. 
These payments have to be met and thereby reduce in- 
come available for other purposes. Ownership of prop- 





erty requires upkeep maintenance, which draws on in- 
come. 

The source of income, the business of the applicant, or 
his means of livelihood, are extremely important points 
to be considered. If the applicant owns his business— 
the outlook for this particular business is important. Is 
the business subject to seasonal trends, or is it likely to 
produce a steady, year-round income? If the applicant 
is employed, the same questions about stability of employ- 
ment should be thoroughly probed. Is the applicant a roll- 
ing stone or has there been a long period of regular em- 
ployment? Some idea of income can be considered at 
this point. Very often it is possible to learn the income 
without resorting to a pointed inquiry. Doubts about any- 
thing to do with earnings or the sources of income should 
be cleared up during the interview. 

The opportunity for fact-finding without direct inquiry 
presents itself constantly throughout the interview. The 
idea of asking leading questions does not always produce 
the desired results but it works in most cases. Moreover, 
it is less irritating to the customer and builds up less re- 
sistance to your interview. A friendly approach begets 
friendliness, helps to relieve tension and brings forth in- 
formation more freely and in greater detail. 


Value of References 


Too much attention, however, can be given to asking 
for references. References, unquestionably, are important 
and should be noted, but they are not of major importance 
in a credit application. Reference, generally, may be of 
greater value in collecting an account than in the arrang- 
ing of one. If too much emphasis is placed on references 
in credit analysis, to the exclusion of other factors, the 
important answer to collecting the account may be missed. 
And that is, can he and will he pay? ‘Then again, refer- 
ences are only experiences of past performances. ‘They 
are indications of paying habits only. It is preferable to 
check for past-due accounts rather than go to the trouble 
and expense of checking given references which generally 
prove the reference to have been favorable under the 
known conditions at the time of granting the credit. 

It is difficult to evaluate the importance or to establish 
a norm for each factor for all credit applications. What 
is favorable in one instance may not be so in another. To 
reach a reasonably accurate credit analysis, one must 
keep abreast of general economic trends and conditions— 
locally, nationally and universally. 

When the alert credit interviewer completes an inter- 
view, he is sure that only such information that the cus- 
tomer has purposely withheld will be revealed by the 
credit investigation, in addition to factual items of minor 
detail. It should be seldom necessary to request the ap- 


plicant to call again to supply additional data. The 
modern credit interviewer is a good-will builder and de- 
velops good customer relations by converting requests for 
impossible credit arrangements into sales by methods best 
fitted to each particular individual.—Clarence E. Wolf- 
inger, Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. wk 
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My Sincere Thanks 


T HAS BEEN a distinct honor and privilege to serve our Associa- 
tion as president during the past year. In my ‘‘Journeyings,’’ our 
members have been most gracious to me and their earnest desire 
to be helpful has made the task a real pleasure and I am grateful for 
this opportunity to express to them my sincere thanks. 


The progress of our Association, as the year grows toward its 
close, is emphasized by the strong financial position it occupies and 
its increased membership. Today we have the largest membership in 
the history of the Association, but we will not be satisfied until we 
have attained our goal of twenty-five thousand, which now is not a 
fancy, but a possibility. Such an increase in membership will provide 
the opportunity for better credit control in every community, and a 
better understanding of the principles of sound credit. 


In the period ahead, we are facing the greatest future America 
has ever known—a future in which industry must stand on its own 
feet. There are no short-cut methods that are sound in successful 
merchandising. There is no room for halfway interests or selfish 
viewpoints. So it is with retail credit. 


Our various committees on Educational Activities have worked 
untiringly in their endeavor to distribute to our membership, through 
the pages of The Creprr Worxp, suggestions for the improvement of 
the systems and operations of every credit department. To the chair- 
men of these committees I wish to express my grateful appreciation 
for a job well done. 


Our genial Secretary and Research Director, Arthur H. Hert, de- 
serves much credit for the increased improvement and general interest 
in The Crepir Worvp and I do appreciate his many, courtesies and co- 
operation throughout the year. 

I am deeply indebted to the officers and directors of our Associa- 
tion, the personnel of our National Office and the personnel of all Na- 
tional Committees for their splendid cooperation. They have contrib- 
uted greatly to the continued growth of our Association. 

The courageous leadership of our Manager-Treasurer, Lindley S. 
Crowder, is an inspiration to our membership and I am most sincere 
in my appreciation of his help and guidance throughout the year. 


Hope to have the pleasure of greeting you at Cleveland. 


anaAor. 


PRESIDENT 
National Retail Credit Association 























